




















Speedway Gasoline Boat Engines 


Are the best that money can buy 





3 to 200 Horse Power. 

Two sizes, 2 and 8 horse in two cycle type. 

All others four cycle, 2, 3, 4 and 6 cylinders. 
New and approved designs. 

Anti-Junk materials. 

Crank Shaft, Nickel steel. 

Connecting Rods, drop forged steel. 

Cylinders and Pistons, best gray iron, (5 rings). 


Wrist Pins, Cams and Rolls, best steel hardened 
and ground. 


Valves, Nickel steel forged. 


Bushings, Phosphor bronze. 


Propeller shaft, Tobin bronze. 

Propeller, Manganese bronze. 

Crank Bearings, Babbitt lined. 

Lubrication, Force feed and splash. 

Ignition, Jump or Contact. 

Electric Service, Dynamo and both wet and 
dry batteries. 

Planetary Spur Reversing Gear. 

Up-to-date Reliable and Substantial. 

Expensive, but worth the price. 





Send 10 cts. in stamps for catalog 





GAS.ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, New York City 


Member Nat’l Ass'n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 

















JUNE, 19°7 YACHTING 


Yachts For Sale and Charter: 


DEPARTMENT for the sale and 

charter of craft of every kind, in the 
interests of YACHTING’S subscribers. A spec- 
ial low rate is made for advertisements in this 
classification, which includes the making of a 
half-tone reproduction, free of charge, from 
photograph furnished by the advertiser. For 
rates address 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YacHTING Pus. Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 





SPECIALLY OFFERED FOR Ss LE 


210-foot ocean-going Steam Yacht; Lioyd’s highest rating. 

175-foot steel Steam Yacht; fast; modern 

130-foot Steam Yacht; best build ; cheap. 

iepcoss Steam Yacht; finest of this sia size. FOR SALE—57 ft. Herreshoff Keel Sloop Yacht. Built 

9-foot w. 1. Aux. steel Schooner; designed by A. Cary Smith. 1904. 39 he waterline, 12 ft. 6 in. beam, 8 ft 
. draught. Brass and copper fastened " Outside lead 


45-foot Auxiliary Yaw!; excellent cruiser. ball N , i 

100-foct ocean cruising dations. vallast. Narrow trunk cabin and cockpit. Four berths “OR SALE—No. 2486. Modern Cruisir Yawl, 43 
: » : ¢ 'S j ’ it. 
te-toot Hunting Cabin Launch; iferreahotta r and two transoms in cabin. Interior finish, mahogany 5 in. over ‘all, 30 ft. water line, 11 fi 8 ‘2. beam 
« 0 ‘ 7 . - ~ 2 ¢ S . - - 4 4 
50-foot w. |. cruising and racing loop; built 1900. and white. Headroom over 6 ft. Two toilets. ails, 4 ft. 6 in. draft: of best design and construction; has 
3% foot Keel Sloop; Grountauhied Genes. rigeing, etc. Al. os nings, lights, anchors, cables, sailing stateroom and 2 berths and 2 transoms in saloon; toilet, 
For full particulars of these and other high class ; an y and sory +a ry a te ons oa age ylene etc.; over 6 ft. headroom; completely equipped and in 
yachts for sale and charter, address ighting. ac “4 aay ": ae ye v3 rea bl ly fitted fine condition throughout. Will sell at reasonable price. 

up in every respec e, fast and comfortable cruiser Frank Bowr Jones, Agent. 290 Broad N 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway, New York Can be bought for considerably less than one half cost om — : — —— ew York 
N. Y. 


Apply to Henry J. Gielow, 50 Broadway, 














List of Launches Stored For Sale 
AT BATH MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., BATH, ME. 


x 8 ft. Cabin Cruiser hull, complete furnishings and re $600. 21 ft. x 4 ft. Auto Runabout, 8hp C. F. Sparks engine; bulkhead control, 
. x 6 ft. 6 in. Cabin launch 3- hp Kennebec engine; $22 mahogany coaming, seats, pine and mahogan decks’ hardwood floors; hull | painted 

. 6in.x 3 ft. 3 in. Racer; 15 miles; 8-hp Sparks engine a complete outfit ; $385. black, gold stripe This boat is new Price $55 50. 
. Emmons Dory, 2 cylinder 6- hp ennebec engine, spray hood, cushions 30 ft. x 7 ft. Cabin launch, 21-hp, 6 cylinder Speedaway engine ; Sands toilet; boat 

.; 8325. fully e wuinped $1,400 
15 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. Cedar launch, 1 1-2-hp Lawrence engine; $110. 28 ft. x 6 ft. 9 in. Cabin Cruiser fully equipped and furnished; Sands plumbing 
“Dorinda,” 33 ft. over all, 24 ft. waterline, sloop rigged; also tender; $450. Shipmate range; silk hangings; hair cushions covered with green silk velour; velvet 
“Nakomis,"’ 32 ft. over all, 27 ft. waterline, sloop rigged; Hanley design and carpets; red leather cushions in coc kpit; searchlight; binnade; whistle; all bright work 
build; 8650. mahogany; 10 to 15-hp engine. This boat is new. $1950 


OR SALE—Yaw/l “‘Gerhilde,”’ a fully 
found, able, deep sea cruising 
yacht, launched in November, 1902, 

and constructed that summer by James 
M. Bayles & Son, from the plans of H. 
C. Wintringham, her designer. 65 ft. 
length over all; 48 ft. on the waterline; 
14 ft. 6 in. in breadth; 8 ft. 4 in. in draft. 
Sails by Ratsey in 1905. Complete out- 
fit and equipment, including two small 
boats and power dory. Trunk cabin, 
with 6 ft. 4 in. headroom, and self-bail- 
ing cockpit. The accommodation con- 
sists of a large saloon, 9 ft. in length and 
extending across the hull; three state- 
rooms; bathroom; large galley and ex- 
tensive lockers. First-class plumbing is 
installed throughout the boat. This 
yacht in all its details is exceptionally 
strong and her ability has been thor- 
oughly proved by her owner in all kinds 
of weather conditions, she having twice 
rounded Cape Hatteras in heavy winter 
gales without injury. Just the boat for 
the Bermuda race, or for the Jamestown 
trip. For further information com- 
municate with 


Tueopore D. WELLs, 
Naval Architect and Engineer, 
32 Broadway, New York City. 
Tel. 6737 Broad. 
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Fek SALE.—Modern fin keel Sloop, 47 ft. over all, 30 ft 


waterline, ro ft beam, 6 ft. 6in. draft, mahogany house, 
complete suit of Wilson & Griffin sails,” new 1905; 1 boat 
cabin has 2 transom berths, lockers, sideboard,etc.; full mew 
room: finished in mahogany; boat is in Ar shape. As 
owner has purchased a larger boat, he would be willing to 
sell at a very reasonable figure. For further particulars, 
apply William Gardner, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
« Ship ‘Designers and: Brokers. 





MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and. Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


YACHTING 


FOR SALE, VERY DESIRABLE STEAM YACHT, 
built in 1903, strongly constructed of wood, 126 ft. over 
all, 20 ft beam, 7 ft. draft. Speed ten to twelve knots 
Flush deck with continuous deck house, covered with shade 
deck from bow tostern. Main deck arrangements starting 
from forward are lamp room, followed by officers’ mess 
room and toilet. In the forward end of deck house are 
smoking room, chart house and captains’ state-room. Fol- 
lowing this, machinery housing, —— y, deck store-room, 
pantry, music room, vestibule and dining saloon. Berth 
deck arrangements starting from forward are crews’ and 
officers’ quarters, cold storage rooms, etc., boiler and engine 
rooms. Aft are five single and one double state-rooms, 
with three toilets and one bath-room. Power furnished 
by Scotch boiler and compound engine. Large coal and 
water capacity, electric light, steam heat, steam windlass, 
evaporator and ice machine. Gasoline launch, sailing dory, 
two life boats. Unusually complete inventory. This yacht 
has proved herself to be a remarkably fine sea boat and 
comfortable deep-sea cruiser. Must be examined to be 


appreciated. For price and full particulars apply to any of 
the leading yacht brokers. 


FAs? MOTOR AND HULL FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Winner 1906 Eastern Yacht series; equipped with 
Mahogany hood and deck, also engine bed, gasoline 


tank, propeller shaft, strutt, steering gear and seats; 


* complete; ready for motor; length, 32 feet; beam, 4 feet 


6 inches. Price, $500. Address 


H. A. DALLEy, 
230 N. 22nd St., Phila., Pa. 


JUNE, 1907 


(CHANCE TO BUY A BOAT OR MOTOR AT VERY 

LOW FIGURES.—We have on hand at present 30 ft. 
combination speed and pleasure boat, 16 ft. open launch, 
30 ft. knockabout, 40 ft. knockabout and m any other bar- 
gains. Also 25 H. P. Standard, 18 H. P. Standard, 25 
H. P. Sintz, 15 H. P. Tuttle,3 H. P. Palmer. Write for 
second hand lists 

KinsEY & DoBBINs, 


17 Beaver Street, Newark, N. J. 


EADERS who do not find advertised 
R here a boat to suit their requirements are 
invited to write to Yachting’s Information 
Department, which will conduct a search for a 
craft of the desired qualifications. This service 
is in the interest of Yachting’s subscribers, and 
is given without charge. 
Address Information Department, 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 


20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 








ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








BURGESS & PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


10 Tremont Street and 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOLLIS BURGESS 


INSURANCE YACHT BROKER GENERAL MARINE 
Of all kinds. American and English yachts of all AGENT 
Best policies at lowest rates. kinds for =. = sal Agent for Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc 


New England Agent for Fay and Bowen Gasoline Engines 








JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Descriptions Designed and Construction 
Supervised. 


99 KENT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
and SHIP BROKER 
29 Broadway, - New York 


All the better yachts that are available for sale or charter. 
Descriptions on request. 


COX & STEVENS 
YACHT BROKERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
Superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 


MANNING'S = “init 
YACHT AGENCY 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 


RICE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Yacht and Engine Builders 
MAINE 





EAST BOOTHBAY, - 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 





MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


52 BROADWAY 


Yacht Cannon 
and Ordnance Outfit 


TEL 4812 BROAD 
SOLD BY 








CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Vachts of all classes designed and construction super- 
vised. Cruising Powex Boats a Specialty. 
Columbia Bldg... 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ‘““Mowercd, New York.” 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


C. M. DALLY 


(formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 


Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 


| SMALL BROTHERS 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 


Pe on _ Soetgpers meh gee gprereny serageen! spe 
power boats, yawis and ond 


ing be tency New Eg Lighting fits. 


112 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


29 Broadway 


Telephone 468 Rector 


New York 
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YACHTING 


Belle Terre 
Estates 


()* a commanding peninsula facing 
Port Jefferson, on the north shore 


Long Island, thirteen hundred 
acres of woodland, fields and shore have 
been converted into a series of private 
estates, ranging in extent from two to 
one hundred acres. 

Surrounded on three sides by water, Belle 
Terre, with its five miles of splendid shore 
front, is 


An Joeal Summer Colony for Yachtsmen 











Absolute ownership to low-water mark gives exclusive 
privileges to members and forever protects the beaches 
from undesirable elements. 

Yacht landing, boathouse, bathing beach, woodland 
drives, bridle paths, golf links, tennis courts, and a su- 
perbly-appointed club yhouse, provide for the enjoyment 
of every recreation. 

This magnificent property now ready for inspection 


Advance booklet of information mailed free upon request BELLE TERRE CLUBHOUSE 
DE AN AT VORD PRESIDENT 277 Bre adwav N Y Seen on the high bluff to left on entering Port Jefferson Harbor 











PLETE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT OUTFITS 


-_ 
We make complete electric light outfits for every size of boat. The following table shows the capacity ‘in 
lights of our various plants with prices and sizes of boats for which they are adapted : 












Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price 
1-A-4 5 25-30 ft. $ 95 2-C * 15 35-60 ft. $300 2-B-9 as 15 50-90 ft. $408 
1-A-5 6 25-40 “ 140 2-C-7 * 15 40-80 “ 350 2-B-10 * 15 50-120 “ 540 
2-A-6 8 30-45 “‘ 190 2-B-5 * + 12 35-70 * 380 2-D-2 * 20 60-150 * 640 
2-B * 10 30-60 “ 210 2-B-6 * + 12 35-80 “ 450 2-E-2 * 20 60-200 ** 1090 
2-C-3 * 12 35-60 “ 255 2-B-7 *+ 12 40-90 “ 470 

* Will operate our Arc Searchlight. + Will operate our Arc Searchlight from the storage battery 





These plants are arranged to have the dynamo belted to the boat engine. We also build plants with independent engines 
These outfits are fully guaranteed and represent the perfection of years of experience and a thoroughly equipped factory. We have a competent 
force to instal anything electrical in any size yacht, launch, residence, etc. For catalogue and complete details address 
YACHT DEPARTMENT 
RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE HARTFORD, CONN. BOSTON SALES OFFICE 
39-41 Cortlandt Street Walter J. Forbes, 220 Congress Stree, 


) 
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BOATS SOLD, ORDERED, BUILDING, 
LAUNCHED, ETC. 


Van cs Epps Marine Motors Amid the tooting of many whistles and the 


More Power than any other Motor on the cheers of a great throng of spectators, who 
Market for the size and we can prove it occupied every vantage point about the basin 
at Lawley’s yacht yard, South Boston, the big 


Lindley Marine Motors 9 Lindley Motor Boats auxiliary Alcyone slid slowly and gracefully 


down the ways from the shed in which she was 


They are the simplest ; " ai 1: . , 
For Durabilit built and took her maiden dip on April 30th 
Motors on the market y The boat was designed by Messrs. Tams, 
Write for.Prices and Descriptive Matter Lemoine & Crane, of New York, for Mr. Henry 
DEPT. M W. Putnam, Jr., of that city. Her keel was laid 
; ; i ) CS: t -! Li ». 
MANHATTAN STORAGE Co. Broadway and 49th Street, New. Youn #/°0 Decne + 290 


The Alcyone is the largest auxiliary schooner 
in the world, being several feet longer than the 
Atlantic and Intrepid. She will be the queen 
of the auxiliary fleet this season. 








The **Outing’’ vooks are good books pa f 3 , 
s & [The general dimensions of the Alcyone are 


Books of Exploration and Travel [282 ov 2,240 fect waterline; 30 feet 


Designer Clinton Crane was present at the 


* 
~~ launching and expressed himself as much 
C OnE’ a / UW Wi, J U1 pleased over the success of the event. 


Able and handsome, the Alcyone will make a 


° magnificent sea-going pleasure craft and will 
by Dillon i allace attract attention wherever she appears. She 
will be driven by a 350 hp engine and will hav: 


(his staunch friend and admirer), a moderate sail spread for a craft of her size, as 


HIS new book, by the 


author of The Lure of the were: ‘Carry the expedition she is. intended solely for cruising. She will 
Labrador Wild, relates the final to a success.”” With wonder- be commanded by Capt. Alexander Olsen, who 
and successful efforts of Mr. ful persistence and pluck the had charge of the auxiliary schooner Ariadn 
Wallace’s party in penetrating «*quest’’ was again resumed in formerly owned by Mr. Putnam. The Alcyon: 
the interior of Labrador. the face of peril and hardship. will fly the flag of the New York Yacht club 
G. The first expedition, it will @ The result is The Long The schooner yacht Shamrock has* been sold 


Labrador Trail, fall of inestima- by Mr. Willard P. Ward, N.Y.Y.C., to Mr 
_ . . rederic T > owne a Deol 

ble information concerning the Frede ric Thompson, the owner of Luna Park, 

iter Tadeades % sountey Coney Island, through the agency of Mr. H. ] 

: P ’ d Gielow. 

of which but little has been 


be recalled, was headed by 
Leonidas Hubbard in 1903; 
the hardships encountered and 
the pathetic death of Mr. Hub- 


bard at this time, caused the Through the agency of Mr. William Gardner 
3 3 , caus : 


known heretofore. ~ 
lori © The heck’ s Manned by have been sold the steam yacht Viola to Mr 
exploring party to return. 4 Fred Hirschorn; the launch Elmar to Mr. George 


@ Almost the dying words ot color plates and many half-tones |; Bascon; the auxiliary schooner Grilse to Mr 
Mr. Hubbard to Mr. Wallace Dillon Wallace from photographs. Edward Pierce, of Boston: the launch Mao II 
to Dr. Seymour Oppenheimer; the auxiliary yaw] 
Narkeeta to Mr. Edward Gibb; the auxiliary 
schooner yacht Cachalot to Mr. E. F. Cole; the 


ss launch Myladye to Mr. W. T. Guenther, of 

‘A realer WHE VICa Buffalo; the sloop Irondequoit to Mr. H. G. S 

Fe Noble; the sloop Haze to Mr. J. E. Hyde, who 
intends changing her into a yawl; and the 


by Ralph dD. Paine schooner yacht Onone for the estate of Mr 


William Boyce. The gasolene launch Onaway 





Cloth, decorative. Price, postpaid, Sz -5O° net. 


HAT do you know about your country? Its do you know about these things? @ It you [| to Messrs. D. H. Friedman and W. N. Near, of 
great merchant marine, its ships and sailors want to know the spirit of The Greater Albany, who intend using the boat on the lakes 
of the Great Lakes, its copper mines (the richest America, obtain a wholesome antidote to the | this coming season; and the steam yacht Magnet 


has been sold to Messrs. W. C. Wilcox & Son, 
who intend taking the boat to Lake Champlain 
to be used for commercial purposes. 

Mr. Latham A. Fish, N.Y.Y.C., the former 
owner of the Magnet, is building a fast 35-foot 
launch from Mr. Gardner’s design. 


in the world), its scores of towns that are literally lament of the Muck-Raker, and get away 
springing from the bare prairie over night, its from the view-point of the «little Eastener,”’ 


oe Bris : 
4 
a . 


untamed Empire read Ralph D. 
ofthecowmanand Paine’s latest 
the steer, its new book, 7'he Great- 
breed of farmer er America, and 
whom Uncle Sam you will believe 
has taken into in Your Country 
partnership, its and its Destiny. 
lumberman of the @ Copiously 
Pacific slope, its illustrated by half- 
gold dredgers of tones from photo- 
the Sacramento — graphs. 

Valley, and its @ Cloth, deco- 


The steam yacht Machigonne has been sold 
by Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis to Governor W. L 
Dougias, of Massachusetts. The yacht is 119 
feet over all and was built by the Seabury 
Company in 1904. Mr. Curtis has just received 
his new steamer Lyndonia, 175 feet long, built 
by the same company. 

Mr. Max C. Fleischmann, N.Y.Y.C., has sold 
his auxiliary yacht Haida through Manning's 





«gold stampedes’’ ative. Price, agency. 
of the Nevada _ postpaid, $1.50 The launch Kahank has been sold by Mr. H 
Ralph D. Paine desert,—what net. Clay Miner to Mr. J. B. Fraser through the 


agency of Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, 
New York. She will be used for day purposes 

6 3 h e O u ti n S P u b li 1 S hi 1 n 5 & O m Pp a Nn y and cruising on Great South Bay. The same 
. ? agency has sold the auxiliary yaw! Oriole for 

35 and 37 West 31st Street, - ~ New York | Mr. W. B. Imlach to Mr. J. H. Evans of Mont- 


The « Outing” books ia al books clair, N. J. Senator D. Henry Cochran of 
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| ENCINE-<. 


DESICNERS > BUILDERS “© 
oF HICH CRADE 


MARINE-ENCINES .-- 


FoR CRUISING & SPEED-BOATS 
$2507°1260 NIACARA-ST.BUFFALO-N.Y.~U.S.A. 


“Sterling Quality” “All That The Name Implies” 
Perfect in all mechanical details. Made from the finest materials 
by skilled mechanics, with accurate machinery in our new and 
modern factory. Our engines are not built for Ballast. Your re- 
quirement is not Weight, but Strength and Power. rer.. STERLING 
ENGINES are light, where weight is not required. Where weight 
is required they are strong. Compare the weight of STERLING 
ENGINES with others. Compare the size of crank shafts and work- 
ing parts. The STERLING is all to the good. You would not 


carry a clock if your pocket were large. Think it over. 


LE ns eR 





a 





HAULING 


AN D 


REPAIRING] 


cAt Short Notice 


a iieeanie sane ee 





1m 


THREE MARINE RAILWAYS 





Every’ Yachtsman 
Knows New London 


A National Portable Cottage,Price $195, "i. 





ot ON NEE 


ls just the thing you have been wanting for a long time You can pac _ it in 
a wagon and set it up anywhere in a few hours. It is wind and w ate r pr of an 
will fast 20 years You can take it down when required quite easily Store it or 
set it up anywhere. We build all sizes, but we are making this 


We want every yachtsman to know that we 
y, A SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH, 


; have the best of facilities for all classes of work before the rush commences. The length is 18 feet and width 12 feet; there is a kitchen 
| on yachts, from hauling to decorating. Ac- sinahed “fe See taste indies ving soon Ad nt Up fleet and ons 
| cessible and convenient location, north of ae een oe Rap pte ee 

Fort Trumbull. used to ite bet advantage, Tyo costs of lead aad oll paint are applied to the exteria 


grooved, and the roof is of asbestos laid on tongued and grooved matched roof boards 
If you are in the market for a boat house, auto house, or in fact any form of 
building, write to us for catalogue No. 15 and state requirements 


The National Construction Co. 
604 Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Te NEW LONDON MARINE IRON WORKS 


CHAS. E. HYDE, President and General “Manager 


Te. 


New London, - - - Connecticut 
re 6 0 a ats. b's 4 San Prancisco, 
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Pennsylvania has purchased the high speed 
cruising launch Aletes III. from Mr. Robert C. 
Fisher, N. Y. Y. C., through the office of Mr 
Seaman. She is 65 feet long and equipped 
with a 100 hp gasolene engine. She was fitted 
out at City Island and has been delivered to het 
new owner at Chester, Pa. The same agency 


Success Magazi 
has sold the cruising yawl Sagola for Mr. Andrew 
or june O. Bancker to Mr. W. H. Lindeman of this city 
— 


She will be used for cruising on the Sound 
Hollis Burgess has sold the 31-foot auxiliary 
sloop Hostess, owned by Augustus P. Loring o 
; ; Boston, to Irving Van Wart of New York. The 
A startling arraignment of the : eae tea : be 
Hostess is a fine type of the modern auxiliary 

S methods used by promoters to se- oe : &. ih a 

cure money from small and large and is equipped with a powerful 20 hp gasolene 
° investors, ostensibly to finance engine. Mr. Burgess has also sold the 35-foot 
W ireless | ele ra h olen teeatets eunigenion and cruising yawl Takitesy, owned by Walter Burgess 
put to practical use one of the of Boston, to Prof. Arthur A. Noyes of Boston; 
most remarkable scientific achieve- the 18-foot racing sloop Fritter, owned by 
u e ments of modern times. Augustus P. Loring of Boston, to H. S. Bloon 


field of Winthrop, Mass.; the 18-foot sloop 








By FRANK FAYANT Cuyamel, owned by L. N. Godfrey of Boston, t 
Frederic R. Bogardus of Boston; and the 22- 
The first of a series of entertaining rating sloop Ghost, owned by Charles P. Burgess 
articles, written by a well-informed of Brookline, Mass., to Gordon Prince of Boston 
base-bal!l enthusiast, who tells Mr. Burgess has also sold the 40-foot water lin 


**Pla Ball | 99 es of the agate Fs td. auxiliary ketch Philopena, owned by Harris B 
y ~ nationa game, —Me cost of burk Stearns of Westwood, Mass., to Louis N. Clark 
ing up successful teams;—how 
By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM a poe gba ~ayeden equipped with a 20 hp gasolene engine. Mr 
popular idols. (Illustrated with Burgess has also sold the champion 25-foot 
portraits of playeis, photographs racing sloop Sally VII., owned by Lawrence F 
of big games, etc.) Percival of Boston, to Walton A. Green 
Cambridge, Mass.; and the 21-foot knockabout 
Kaiserin II., owned by C. E. Aldrich, Jr., 
ee Boston to Alfred M. Harlow of Cambridge 
e ° ° This is the second of a series of Mass. 
Christian Science articles _ Christian Science, by Messrs. Cox & Stevens announce the followin 
authorities in the Science Church. . : hig te : Pn 
Judge Ewing, of Chicago, was for transfers through the ir office: Steam yach 
Not q I heor six years Judge of the Superior Onondaga, formerly lurbese, has been sold to 
Vy, Court of Illinois for the County of Mr. S. M. Nicholson of Providence, R. I. Onon 


Cook. He became interested in daga is 143 feet over all, 17-feet beam, 7-feet 


B t F t Christian Science through the per- 6-inches draft. Steam yacht Charavi, owned b 
u a ac sonal experience of healing, and is Mr. Walter Hawzhurst, N.Y.Y.C.. has been 


well known as a lecturer on that 


of Boston. The Philopena is a cruising auxiliary 


chartered for the summer to a member of th 


By WILLIAM G. EWING subject. Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia, wl 
will use the yacht in and around the waters of 
Bar Harbor, Me. Charavi is 95 feet over all 
14-feet beam, 5-feet draft 

The auxiliary schooner Undercliffe, former] 
owned by Mr. C. M. Clark, has been sold to Mr 


iT 


Ey FEATURES: ‘‘My Life—So Far’’, by Josiah Flynt; ‘‘An Overmastering Pur- 
pose’’, by Orison Sweet Marden; ‘‘The Wheatlands of West Canada’’, by Edward E. br, . . ‘ 
Higgins. The fiction is unusually excellent and includes stories by C. William Beebe, King Upton of Boston. Undercliffe was f¢ 

Alvah Milton Kerr, Wilbur Nesbit and Zona Gale. In the regular departments are: ‘‘The merly the Thetis and is 90 feet over all, 19-feet 

Sanitary Home’’, by Claudia Quigley Murphy; ‘‘Wedding Preparations’, by Mrs. Burton beam, 10-feet draft The auxiliary yawl 

Kingsland; ‘*Gifts for Girl Graduates’’, by Elizabeth Wells; Hints to Investors; Sports and Tigress ,owned by Mr. G. P. Schmidt, has been 

Recreation; The Well-Dressed Man; etc., etc. sold to a member of the N.Y.Y.C.. who will us: 


the vessel in and around the waters of Long 
Island Sound. Tigress was built in 1905, is 60 
feet over all, 16-feet beam, and draws 5 feet of 
Washington Square 10 Cents a Copy water. She is fitted with a 16 hp engine. The 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE NEW YORK CITY $1.00 a Year sloop yacht Ishkooda, formerly owned by Mr 
S. M. Nicholson, has been sold to a member of 

the N.Y.Y.C. Ishkooda was built in 1903 and 
is 52 feet over all, 13-feet beam, 7-feet 6-inches 

















draft. x 
Macconnell and Cook have sold the trunk 
cabin gasolene yacht Helys for Mr. Wilson S 


NOW READY ° Howell, of New York, to R. H. Gillespie 
li, O we ork, oO . rl spie ol 
THE The Trumbull Marine Co. Stamford, Conn; the glass cabin cruising launch 
Pp 


b +4 LEWIS ANDERSON, Prop. Roamer, owned by Frank E. Bowers of Trenton, 
Yachtman’s Annual Guide =" | 


N. J., to Mr. Wilson S Howell of New York; the 








Marine Railways and Ship Yard 





rasolene 1: *h Coyote for Mr. Walter Gundlach 
And Nautical Calendar gasolene launch Coyote for | 
20th Year Yacht and Launch Storage to Charles N. Kinsley of Riverside, N. J.; the 
Contains over 300 pages full of instructions and No dust, dirt, sewerage, or danger from ice in winter. gasolene cruising yacht Wazzie for Mr. A. G. Van 
information for Yachtsmen and Ship Officers Plant and basin entirely protected from wind and Nostrand, of Boston, to Mr. William H. Park of 
Price $1.00; by Mail $1.25 sea “ all times and absolutely safe in every Youngstown, Ohio, who has taken the boat to 
oS COS OF Cee Gees Oy Hie 65.28 tk cosine with despatch at reasonable prices the St. Lawrence, where he will use her this 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR by skilled mechanics. summer; the aux. schooner Babboon, owned by 
THE J. K. WATERS CO., Publishers ecbe-ssntee Leo W. Schlegeimilch of Boston, to Harold 
18 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. YARD POOT OF TRUMBULL STREET Binney of New York, who will shortly bring the 


Entrance by water 


Also Ready, Pocket Tide Calendar, Price 10 Cents south of Fort Trumbull NEW LONDON, CONN. boat around the Cape and enter her in the 


Bermuda Ocean Race; the sloop Anona for Mr 
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Gasoline Yachts & Engines 





NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube. Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


| 340 West First Street 


- MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


South Boston, Mass. 














Reliable 
Reversible 








Two-cycle 














Price of 
Twin Cylinder 
Complete 


3-4 HP 

No. 4 
8-10 HP 

No. 6 
13-l6HP . $275.00 


Do not buy an “Expenment” 
buy a Little Giant—best 
by test. 


$120.00 
$175.00 











@ Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts, no gears, valves or springs—nothing 
to get out of order. Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship and material of the highest 
order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition. Built in multi-cylinder types. Not heavy or 
cumbersome. Modern in every detail. Send 10 cents in stamps for our Book entitled ** Ignition, 
Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” Write for free Catalog “* Al” 
of other sizes. 


UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


171-175 W. Woodbridge Street Detroit, Mich, 
Cable Code ; “‘UMCO,” Western Union 


























Webber's 
Bathing Suits 








The cut illustrates my No. 155 
two piece suit, pure worsted, 
medium heavy weight, navy 
with band in bright green, 
and narrow stripes in gold 
A very swell suit. Price $4.00. 


Write for illustrated cata 
logue which contains de 
scription of other suits at 
any price you wish to pay 








EBBER is the originator of the 

knit jacket for hunting and all 
out door uses. If thinking of order- 
ing a nice warm garment, either 
sweater or knit jacket, write for 
Webber's catalogue of hand knit 
jackets before placing your order. 














GEO. F. WEBBER, 


STATION F 


Detroit, Michigan. 





















Perhaps you know that the U 


As a result of this painstaking care, 


Jager 


Thi ° I Y . S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
1s 1S mportant to OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 

But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 


“Marine Engine 


1S REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 


This means something to YOU if you need boat power 


You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had 


WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 


Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have. Also sentl for special pamphlet on our 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts 


Charles J. Jager Company w# 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE O’BRIEN 


Electric Boat Whistles 
are Superior :: 








or dynamo. You simply PRESS A BUTTON to operate. 

They may be installed inten minutes. Air-tanks, occupying 
valuable space, are done away with. Whistle continues to blow 
as long as connection is maintained. NO WEAK BLASTS, but 
a perfect signal at all times. Whistle will blow whether engine is 
running or not. No danger from explosion. Are not these 
advantages worth considering? In tide-waters THE LAW 
DEMANDS areliable signal of some kind. | Made of polished 
brass, 10 inches high, 3% inches in diameter. Cost, including 
wire, push-button and full instructions, $9.75. Demonstrators 
wanted. Perhaps we have the best selling boat accessory on the 
market. Correspondence solicited. 


"Tear are run by current from dry batteries, storage battery, 








O’Brien Electrophone Company 


144 Water Street £467%",4¥2 Hallowell, Maine 











S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years. 
YACHT AWNINGS i e 
AND Yearly Subscription, $5.50 
CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS,FLAGS, ETC 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Yachting Gazette 


The leading and only French illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 
Yachting Publishing Co., 


New Yor« City 





20 Vesey Street, 
































° Special attention given to making of Racing 

M arine M otors Sails for all classes. 
WILSON & SILBSY 
ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 

Highest Our Cable Address is “WILSAILS,” Boston, W.U.C.C, 

Class of aT 

Workman- = . * 

de Reversible Marine Engines 


1 1-2 to 50 H. P. 
Send for 1907 Catalog 
Beware of copies and infringements 


TERMAAT ©&® MONAHAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











AMERICAN MOTOR CO. 


EAU CLAIRE. WIS. 
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Y. Pendas, of New York, to Mr. Thomas D 
Whistler of New York, who will use the boat 
jaround Chesepeake Bay waters the coming season 
|They have chartered the aux. yaw] Flaneur II. for 
Mr. George H. Miller of Patchogue to Mr. Clifford 
E. Dunn of New York 


| COL. CROSBY ON THE CAPSIZING 
OF THE MOHAWK. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
NEW YORK, May 6th, 1907. 
To the Editor of Yachting : 

I have no desire to enter into any controversy 
with the writer of the article on ‘‘The Episodes 
in the Lives of Distinguished Yachts,’’ which 
appeared in your issue of March, 1907. Your 
May number contains my letter to you, of March 
29th, in which I say that ‘‘it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Dodge should have given details of the Yacht 
Mohawk disaster without ascertaining, before it 
appeared in print, the facts, as there is hardly 
a word of truth in his story.”’ 

However, as that gentleman writes again a 
long letter, citing his ‘‘authorities’’ for certain 
statements in his article, and says, moreover, 
he “is prepared to prove them,” and then quotes 
extracts from his ‘‘authorities’’ (certain news- 
papers), describing in detail what took place 
aboard the Mohawk, based upon what was told 
the reporters by the sailing master and some of 
the crew who sought their own safety after the 
yacht was struck by the squall, and who lifted 
no hand to rescue those in the cabin, I am forced 
to publish a few facts in contradiction to the 
‘“‘authorities’’ Mr. Dodge quotes 

He states that Mrs. Garner said at the launch- 
ing, ‘I christen thee Mohawk,” and turning to 
her husband, said, in an undertone: ‘‘They say 


this vessel will capsize. I believe it. I believe 
she will bring death into our family. I wish you 
had never built her.”” I stood by the side of 


Mrs. Garner and passed the bottle to her when 
she christened the Mohawk, and no such fore- 
bodings as stated by Mr. Dodge were expressed 
then, nor at any other time did I hear either 
Commodore Garner or Mrs. Garner express any 
fear as to the Mohawk’s capsizing. In this 
statement, a gentleman who was one of Commo- 
dore and Mrs. Garner’s most intimate friends, 
and was constantly in their society before and 
after the Mohawk was launched, endorses the 
foregoing statement. 

The best proof of Commodore Garner’s belief 
in the Mohawk’s stability, was that, in cruising, 
none of the cabin furniture was fastened down or 
secured. I firmly believe that the Mohawk 
would never have capsized if the ballast had not 
shifted, which in part consisted of 150-pound pigs 
of lead placed insecurely under the cabin flooring. 
It was one of these pigs of lead which held Mrs. 
Garner down and prevented her from being 
rescued. 








YACHTING 
TEMPORARY BINDERS 





for holding copies until the volume is complete and ready for 
permanent binding. It preserves the copies, keeps them 
together. Will last for years for succeeding volumes. Full 
black cloth, stamped in gold. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 





Mr. Dodge’s article states that ‘Rowland 
rushed to the main sheet and stripped it from 
the cleat, but it jammed in the block.’’ Row- 
land, the sailing-master swore, at the Coroner’s 
Inquest, that he had let go the main sheet, and 
yet, when the yacht was raised, the main sheet was 
found hauled flat ajt and made fast with two turns 
around the upper part of the bitts and one turn 
around the lower. The Captain of the D. R. 
Martin and others who were present when the 
yacht was raised, testified that the main sheet 
had never been slacked. 

Mr. Dodge says the skylight was broken in 
and Miss May was forced through it to open 
water. The fact is, that Miss May was helped 
through the cabin and over the furniture, to the 
companion-way aft, and escaped that way. 

Mr. Dodge says a great Swede thrust his hand 








down through the skylight and caught Commo- 
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and join in the fleet—take advantage of the water ways near you. 


currents and ply their waters no matter how swift or how rough they may be. 
ATS so nominal that every American citizen, be he 


We have placed the price of 1907 RACINE BO. 
ACINE BOAT and enjoy the exhilarating sport of 


lawyer or laborer, employer or employee, can buy a R 
aquatic motoring. 


Just call at one of our stores 


122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 182 Milk St., BOSTON 
182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 1610 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


or write for Catalog, enclosing 5 cents to prepay postage 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


38 Delaware Ave., CAMDEN 


RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. They are 














the pleasure mediums of the world. Thousands 
buy. Thousands rejoice. What’s the use of being 
a landlubber all your life? Buy a RACINE BOAT 
A RACINE BOAT can master their 











. 
| 


321 Pirst Ave. $., SEATTLE 














MARINE ENGINES 


Built to run 
and they do it 


Guaranteed steady 
and reliable under 
all weather condi- 
tions. Start with 
one turn of the 
crank. 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


52 WEST PEARL STREET, 








Regal 





4-Cycle—Jump Spark Ignition. Auto-type. 
Smallest number of working parts cc 7sistent 
with perfect operation. 

3 H. P. single cylinder to 20 H. P. four 
cylinder, motor boat engines. Also slow 
speed, heavy duty engines, 6 to 45 H. P. 


Send today for Catalogue No. 6. 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 
























Perfection 


MARINE MOTORS 


Buy a Perfection—the quietest, 











smoothest operating, most powerful 
Marine Engine built. Speedy, dur- 









able, simple—no valves or cams 
Finished and fitted superior to any 
other make. Enameled in rich wine 
color baked on, and neatly striped 






Cylinders and pistons ground toa 







mirror finish. Piston rings pinned 






in position. Machinery steel crank 
shaft. Thrust ball-bearings—extra 







strong construction 









Reversible 

No Cranking 

2H.P., - $5 Prompt Shipment 
2% H. P..- $55 Prices include full boat equipment, 
PeLP,, - 906, tee Om ok Seem, 
screws,—everything ready for installing except gasoline 


tank and piping 
Send for the handsome catalogue today. Gives full details 


Te Caille Perfection Motor Co., 
1303 2nd AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Experienced travelers 
always carry 


PondsExtract 


Relieves sunburn and 
reserves the skin. Re- 
eshing after the bath. 

Invaluable in case of 

accident. 

Get the genuine. Sold 
only in original sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 

The Standard 


for Sixty Years. 

Sen: for free booklet 
“Firs: Aid to the Injured” 
Lamont, Corliss&Co.,Agts. 
Dept. 68 ,78 Hudson St., N.Y, 














En route between 


Detroit and Buffalo 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be accept- 
for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 
L. G. Lewis. G. P.A,, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres, A.A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
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English 
Luncheon 
and Tea Baskets 


Fitted complete for Picnics, 
Travellers and Yachting 


Thermos Bottles 


Keep Hot Fluids HOT, and Cold 
Fluids COLD for 24 hours. 


Enameled Steel 
Cooking Utensils 


Guaranteed to be absolutely free from poisonous 
composition, safe to use, and will last for years 


JEWISe @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 135 
West Forty-First St., New York 











, BUILD A BOAT 


BY THE WEATHERWAX METHOD. 

We are the only boat builders who sell boat patterns 
Knock-down frames easily put together. The best is 
the cheapest. Send for our 100-page Catalog K-2 of 
1907 models. 


BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 











POWER BOATS HO. 


6 H. P., 4 Cycle Motors, - $125.00 
2... 4 .* = - 150.00 
Including Electrical Equipment 


WILLIAM BRUNS, sarine Broker 


327 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J 














With a 


“Boothbay” Engine 


in your boat, you al- 
ways “‘get there” and 
** get ack” again 





Safety, Speed and Satisfaction 
2 H.P. to 20 H.P.—-2 and 4 Cycle 


We make the best 2 and 4 cycle engines that skilled 
workmanship can produce. Send for Catalogue. 


Boothhay Ga:s Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHISAY, [AINE 
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dore Garner by the hand. This was impossible, 
for the Mohawk was on her beam ends, and 
Commodore Garner was with Mrs. Garner, some 
distance away from the skylight, where she was 
pinned down on the port side by a pig of lead 

The statements of Boatswain Felt and others, 
that they had been in the cabin, were shown to 
be false by the action of the General Government, 
for after a thorough investigation, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, John Sherman, caused a gold 
life-saving medal of the first class to be struck 
off and sent to one of the guests who was on 
board the Mohawk, and also to Carl Fosberg, 
the only sailor, of a crew of about twenty, who 
went below to aid in rescuing the people in the 
cabin of the-sinking yacht. The following is a 
copy of the letter written by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to Carl Fosberg 


‘““TREAS. DEPT., WASHINGTON, D.C 
Sept. 22, 1877 
**Mr. Carl Fosberg, 
Quartermaster Yacht Madeleine, 
c/o Capt. John S. Dickerson, 
No. 20 Cliff St " N.Y 
Sir 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a life 
saving medal of the 1st class, which has been 
awarded to you, under authority of the provisions 
of the 7th Section of the Act of Congress, approved 
June 2oth, 1874, for the extreme and heroic 
daring manifested by you in endeavoring to 
rescue the late Miss Adele Hunter and Wm. T 
Garner and his wife under circumstances of 
peculiar peril and difficulty, which attended the 
sudden sinking of the yacht Mohawk, on the 
2oth of July, 1876 
“It is regretted that, owing to the inability 
of the Department to discover your address, the 
medal could not sooner be forwarded. In now 
sending it to you, I recur to the circumstances of 
the conduct it is intended to recognize and com 
memorate. The record shows that the Mohawk 
sank within four minutes. During that time, 
and when the vessel was on her beam ends, you 
rushed down into her cabin, where Colonel Crosby 
was already, and remained there with him until 
the cabin was almost filled with water, engaged 
in devoted, though unavailing, efforts to extricate 
the ladies from furniture which had fallen upon 
them, and escaping finally only by swimming 
upward through a broken skylight, guided by a 
faint light which penetrated the water. It 
must be noted that you were not bound by any 
tie of friendship or kindred to those you tried to 
rescue, and that you were not impelled by any 
consideration of reward, but solely by the gallant 
instincts of manhood. Language has no power 
to add distinction to heroism like yours, but in 
sending you this medal, which is the highest 
tribute to your conduct that the Government 
can bestow, it is a satisfaction to be able to expres 
the feeling that in men like you, the traditional 
nobility of the sailor is preserved 
Very respectfully, 
(Sgd.) JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary.’ 


Mr. Dodge says, in your issue of May, that 
‘“‘I am prepared to prove that every statement 
in my story is accurate’’ (except one). I call 
his attention, and that of your readers, to the 
foregoing letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
John Sherman. Is it credible, that the United 
States Government, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, could, after thoroughly going into all 
the official investigation possible regarding this 
terrible catastrophe, have absolutely ignored 
the claims of the other sailors, who declared that 
they also, had entered the cabin and attempted 
to save the lives of the owner, his wife and his 
guests, aboard the Mohawk? 

I emphatically deny that any sailor except Fos- 
berg, entered the cabin of the Mohawk to rescue 
those imiprisoned there 

Joun ScHUYLER CROSBY 
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Among the Yachts Equipped to 
Receive Submarine Signals are 





CORSAIR - - - - J. Pierpont Morgan, New York 
WACONDAH - - - Charles Hayden, Boston 

SABRINA - - - - Submarine Signal Company, Boston 
CONSTANT - - - A. J. Moxham, Wilmington 
CONSTELLATION - - Francis Skinner, Boston 

ELECTRA - - - Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, New York 
SULTANA - - - - E.H. Harriman, New York 
RIVIERA - - - - Frederick Gallatin, New York 
ALVINA - - - - - A.S. Cochran, New York 

ISIS - - - - - - W.S. Spaulding, Boston 
LYNDONIA - - - - Cyrus Curtis, Philadelphia 
HOHENZOLLERN - Emperor William III., Germany 
VICTORIA ANDALBERT King Edward VII., England 
CAROLA - - - - - Leonard Richards, New York 
WATURUS - - -_ Randall Morgan, Philadelphia 
HELENITA - - - - Frank Jay Gould, New York 
ALOHA - - - - A, Curtis james, “ “ 
VANADIS - - - - C.K.G. Billings, “ “ 

MAY --- - = A. Van Rensselaer, “ ae 


For Terms and Full Particulars Address 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 































REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE 
ENGINE, FOR 1907 
14 H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


New features, better engines, 
stronger, more horsepower. 


MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. We built and sold 5,000 
engines last year. We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 14 H.P. to 
20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 











| DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


; 
The MAJOR | 








78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 




















The Unrivalled Monarch 


The Standard of 
Excellence in Marine 
Engines and Pleas- 
ure Craft. 

This engine never 
fails. Your corre- 
spondence solicited. 





Prompt deliveries. 





Send for Catalog. 


1% to 120 H.-P. 
Grand Rapids Gas Engine G Yacht Co. 
100 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














You May Have Heard of the 
Famous “Lovat” Shades of 


Scotch All-Wool'Tweeds 





These are the tweeds which have established reputa 
tions amongst all sporting men and women in Great 
Britain. There are no tweeds quite like them either 
in respect to their wearing qualities or their smart ap 
pearance. The outdoor man or woman who wears a 
‘ Lovat’”’ suit, dress or overcoat, is at once stamped 


with the seal of absolute refinement and good taste 
For motoring, driving and travelling ‘‘ Lovat 
tweeds are ideal. These famous ‘ Lovats”’ are 


sold by Drykitt Ltd., who are specialists in motoring 
and outdoor wearing apparel 





Drykitt Ltd. will be most happyto see any 
American visitor to England this year at their 
show rooms, 369 Oxford Street, London, or 
they will be glad to send patterns of 
their ‘‘Lovat” and other tweeds and 
leathers to any address in America post fre« 





ADDRESS 


369 OXFORD STREET 
London W., England 
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MATTHEWS MOTOR BOATS 











UR motto: NOT HOW CHEAP? but HOW GOOD? can we build our boats. Not for ONE year, but for 
many years’ service, returning manifold value to.the owner, and giving him the gratification of a distinctive craft. We 
have been building pleasure boats as a specialty for the past fourteen years, our trade cunstantly increasing, and we hope 

to continue for at least fourteen years to come. The demand for Matthews’ Quality from those who know and appreciate good 
boats, has made necessary the largest and finest plant in the country, which we have just erected and put in operation at Port Clinton. 




















Our construction is advanced and individual, with undeniable advantages over the old routine methods. The catalogue 
explains HOW. Send for it, with 10c. postage. Don’t try to save a trifle on first cost, but pay a little more and get SAFETY and 
SATISFACTION rather than disappointment. Matthews’ boats have ‘‘tone’’ with their quality. ‘hey are the “smart”’ kind. 


The Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, Ohio 


FOOD for an Engine 


Indisputably the “Human” is a Great and Marvelous Engine 


Park & Tilford Supply Yachtsmen Extensively 


Who are also indisputably, the most exacting of men in their insist- 
ence on having the best—the very best of human fuel—with the 
Finest Table Delicacies, the Choicest Wines, and the best Brands of 
Havana Cigars imported today from Cuba. All these of Park & 
Tilford Standard are supplied to Yachtsmen at /owest prices. 


























Our representative will call on Steward, or as you direct, or our 
complete Catalogue will be addressed you at once. Prompt de- 


liveries and shipments to every point, made on date and hour specified. 


PARK & TILFORD, Broadway and Twenty-first St, NEW YORK. 
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ABOUT BOUND VOLUME I. 


HIS number of Yachting completes the first volume of 
the magazine and many of its readers will want to bind 
their copies or secure the bound volumes complete in 

case of not having saved the numbers as they have been pub- 
lished. The cover design of the volume is a tasteful and beautiful 
thing and is done in gold, green and cream on a blue vellum. 
Binding cases for your local binder to stitch on will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. An index to the volume will be 
ready early in June and will be sent free on request. Complete 
numbers in good condition returned to us will be bound for 
$1.25. Expressage must be paid by subscriber. For those 
who have not saved their copies yet want the bound volume, 
the price is $2.75 for the volume complete. Add 35 cents for 
postage if desired mailed. 

Nothing more comprehensive or interesting on the subject for 
the yachtsman’s library will be found than these volumes as they 
are completed. They will make up a beautifully illustrated 
encyclopedia of the sport in every part of the country and will 
prove to be a valuable work of reference. 

To those who are not subscribers we offer Volume I. and a 
year’s subscription to the magazine commencing with July, 
thus providing a complete file of the magazine from.the first 
issue, for $5.00. 


TO OUR MOTOR BOAT READERS 


Those of our friends who are interested in motor boating 
rather than in other phases of yachting, especially those who 
run their own boats and are their own engineers, will be inter- 
ested to know that we are arranging to begin in the July issue 
one of the most valuable series of practical articles on the motor 
boat and its engine that has ever appeared in a magazine. This 
series, written by Howard Greene and other experts will take 
up the various problems of the gasoline engine such as ignition, 
carburization and deal with them in a practical manner. They 
will prove to be a source of great help to those who have experi 
enced the perplexities of the gasoline motor or who are not getting 
the best out of their engines 

YACHTING COVERS FOR FRAMING 

This communication reached us a few weeks ago: 

‘The covers of your magazine are so handsome as 
to make some of them worth framing. Therefore I suggest 
that you publish a colored supplement which could -be easily 
taken out without spoiling the magazine.” 

While it would, of course, prove too expensive to run a colored 
supplement of our cover as suggested above we are going to offer 
proofs of it, with margin all around, suitable for framing, to any 
of our readers who care for such. We have had a number of 
proofs made of both our May and June issue for this distribution 
and they will be gladly sent with our compliments on request. 


JULY—THE CRUISING NUMBER 


In our opinion we have made for July one of the most inter- 
esting, breezy and valuable issues, for the active yachtsman, 
of a yachting magazine ever published. It is our Cruising 
Number. In it will be found the spirit of the early summer 
when the heart of the man young or old begins to yearn for the 
windrush, for the sound of waters, for the sights and sounds of 
places strange and picturesque—when the great Red God of 
Outdoors beckons and his behest is heard. The July Yachting 
will in fact be a part of the summer. In the winter and early 
spring months the making of a magazine devoted to the most 
beautiful and exhilirating of sports must necessarily be a work 
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requiring imagination. Enthusiasm is to be nurtured under 
steam heat; memories of flashing, thrilling days, of summers 
that have gone must be treasured, and the story, the illustration 
which in the dead of winter rouses in the breast of the yachtsman 
emotions that he had laid away in camphor must needs be a 
good yarn, or a stunning picture. That Yachting has been able 
to accomplish such an end under what may be termed artificial 
conditions argues no doubt in the minds of our readers something 
even more inspiring, helpful and instructive with the season at 
hand. 

To speak of all the good things in store in this number for 
the friends of Yachting would occupy more space than this page 
allows, but several features at least must be forecast For one 
thing then, there is the article by W. R. Bradshaw on a Cruise 
This is a tale that de 
lighted our eyes when we saw it, and we are sure that everyone 
will read of the journey from Ontario to Sault Ste. Marie with 
enjoyment equal to our own 
in a powerboat in inland Michigan, which is no less enjoyable, 


in Georgian Bay in a cruising launch 


Then there is the story of a triy 


two canoe cruising stories, an article on houseboating in Wiscon 
sin and a study of the cruising situation in the East by Arthur F 
Aldridge. In this 
article the author, 
taking the New 
York Yacht Club’s 
annual course as 
a text will define 
the exact relation 
of these annual 
jaunts to the sport 


in general. Are 
they beneficial or ; : , > . 
othaibetan ? The Y AC I i | | N ( J 


fact that one club 
has abandoned its 
course this year 
gives peculiar point 
to such questions. 
Mr. Aldridge will 
speak of the vari- 
ous itineraries of 


: 
: 
: 


cruises of various 
clubs, wherein the 
yachtsman may 
obtain cruising 
ideas that will 
prove of value. 
As a leader a general survey of the opportunities for cruising 
East and West: a virile, inspiring, picturesque article in the 
best vein of Henry Irving Dodge, who has installed himself in 
the hearts of all who see the color and life as well as the purely 
mechanical or technical side of yachting. This will be a gen 
eral article—in a large sense a guide to the cruising grounds 
of the country. Routes that few have followed will be sug 
gested, as well as courses known but locally. The country 
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has been thoroughly canvassed in preparation for this article, 
and its value will be potent to see who own a cruising 
boat. There will be other articles of a cruising nature, and in 
addition the final instalment of T. Jenkin Hains’ cruiseof the Edna 

a great, breathless catastrophe in the heart of a mighty storm. 
A story of motor boating on the Missouri River, the Story of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club, and other features of a general 
nature will complete this number. 

The July Yachting will be the most beautitul, we were about 
to say the most picturesque magazine of any kind ever published 

as to that we defer to our readers. 
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25-Foot Electric Launch 65 Miles on One Charge 


EwrecTrRic LAUNCHES 


Absolutely Safe Reliable Noiseless 


Where safety and comfort are more to be desired than high speed, 
their unqualified success for the past 15 years has established them as 


“THE IDEAL LAUNCH” 


With our New Light-Weight Battery 50 to 100 Miles on One Charge 


We Build Eico Speed Boats with guaranteed speed of 15 to 30 miles 
Elico Motor Boats 2! feet to 95 feet equipped with any high grade gasoline engine 


Call and inspect our stock of Electric Launches and Gasoline Speed Boats 
Our illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of 4 cents for postage. 
THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 


New York Offices Main Office and Works 30 minutes from Liberty Street 
5 Nassau St. Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. N. Y. onC. R. R. of N. J 
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INTREPID, NOW INVINCIBLE. 


LLOYD PHOENIX’S AUXILIARY INTREPID 


The Development of the Auxiliary 


SOME YEARS AGO, NOT SO VERY MANY FOR THAT MATTER, A FLEET FISHING CRAFT WAS 
DISTANCED BY A SCHOONER YACHT HALF HER SIZE THAT WALKED AWAY AT A NINE KNOT 
RATE IN A TWO KNOT WIND—THE LEAD A “KICKER” ABOARD—SINCE THEN THE 
AUXILIARY YACHT HAS ATTAINED GENERAL ACCEPTANCE—THE GROWTH TRACED. 


By HERBERT L. 


inward bound from the Georges, fell in with a small 

schooner yacht to the eastward of Boston Light. Though 
only about half her size the yacht had no difficulty in getting 
within hailing distance and asking the bearing of the lightship. 
Having received the information the yacht hauled her wind 
and began to walk away from the larger schooner in a way that 
made the fishermen, with puzzled faces, crowd to the rail to 
watch her. Though the wind was light the yacht was only 
under lower sails, as it had been squally, while the fishing 
schooner had her kites set and was doing her best. Now, the 
fishermen prided themselves on having a boat that was never 
passed and they could not understand how the yacht, with the 


GY inward bo over eight years ago a Gloucester fisherman, 
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sail she was carrying, could doit. Chagrined, they had to watch 
her disappear in the haze on the horizon. 

Though they did not know it at the time, it was their intro- 
duction to the gasolene engine as an auxiliary power—a power 
which they themselves have since learned to make extensive 
use of in the never-ending strife to be the first at the market. 

It is about ten years now since the oil engine was first brought 
into use as an auxiliary to sails, and the years that have followed 
have wrought great changes, both in the engine itself and the 
character of the boat in which it is installed. The last three years 
in particular have shown wonderful improvements and produced 
a thoroughly reliable and satisfactory craft from one that was for- 
merly looked upon with distrust by all ardent followers of the sail. 
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CABIN PLAN OF SEVENTY-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER SHOWING SMALL SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE ENGINE AND FUEL TANKS 
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EARLY TYPE OF MIS-CALLED AUXILIARY, BEING MERELY A POWER LAUNCH 
OCCUPIES TOO MUCH ROOM. LENGTH, 25 FT. ON THE WATER LINE. 


When, on the advent of the gas, or earlier naptha engine, the 
idea was conceived of having both sail and power in a craft, 
the mistake was made of making the sail power subsidiary to the 
engine. This was natural, perhaps, seeing that the entire manu- 
facture of power-driven boats was in the hands of the engine 
builders, whose chief concern was in making a good motor, the 
boat itself being a secondary consideration, and, as a rule, built 
from some stock pattern designed with no reference to its sea- 
going qualities. So, when sails were introduced, the builders 
merely equipped these shop-built launches with light spars and 
sails, the idea being, probably, to furnish some means of getting 
ashore in case of a breakdown rather than with any thought of 
sailing for the pleasure one got from it. 

Even later, when the idea of a true auxiliary presented itself, 
the builders could not immediately break away from this old 
conception, and only produced a launch-built boat, somewhat 
beamier than before, with a cabin house forward as in the sail- 
boats, and a ridiculously small mast setting a jib and mainsail, 
the latter usually with no boom. Even when this sail plan was 
enlarged and the rigs diversified, the result was but a hybrid 
boat notoriously deficient in all the qualities necessary in a 
sail-boat and distrusted alike by all true sailors and boat builders 
as the machine-made product of the shop. It is less than a 
dozen years ago that a well-known boat builder at this end of 
Long Island Sound said to me, in speaking of the product of the 
largest launch works around New York: ‘Oh, yes! they make 
a fair boat, the best of the kind, perhaps; but when all’s said, 
they’re only shop-built.”’ 

But now this is changed, and some of the finest and ablest 
specimens of the boat building craft come from these same 
shops. This has been brought about by giving more attention 
to the construction of the boat—by employing competent 
designers and in building from the boards of the best known 
naval architects. It is to the latter that we are indebted for 
the successful auxiliary. 

Now, in Summer, when most yachting is done, one can 
always count on three or four hours of calm every afternoon 
toward sundown, and again in the morning before the breeze 
comes in, during which a sail-boat is practically useless. And 
one must figure on making port with the last of the breeze or 
staying out indefinitely until Boreas sees fit to send along a few 
puffs that will fill the limp sail enough to give the boat steerage- 


way. It is to furnish some other means of propulsion at such 
times as these that the auxiliary finds its place. 

With the perfection of the gas engine, boat designers soon 
became alive to its usefulness as an auxiliary to sail-driven 
yachts, and saw that the only logical way to use it was to install 
the engine in a boat designed primarily for sails. Its compact- 
ness, comparative lightness and the ease with which it could be 
run, all lent themselves to this conclusion, while the small screw 
dragging through the water did not materially hurt the speed 
under sail. 

In the beginning the experiment was tried in small craft, an 
engine being installed in the cockpit of boats already built. 
That their success was not at first greater was due more to the 
undeveloped state of the motor than to any fault in the principle. 
Their chief defect seemed to be their unreliability. Sometimes 
the engines would go, more often they would not, and the crew, 
being new to the machine, could not help matters. The spark- 
ing device was forever failing, the carburator would not mix 
properly, while the exhaust, without muffler or under water 
piping, heralded the boat’s approach miles away and proclaimed 
to the world, by the unevenness of the racket, the exact number 
of explosions the engine was missing. 

But the engines were being improved rapidly, the designers 
were learning more about their power and the sizes which the 
various boats required, and, above all, the men that handled 
them were beginning to learn how to run them intelligently. 
They were gradually being put into larger boats and into cabin 
yachts and, finally, yachts were being designed especially, with 
a view to their having auxiliary” power, with the engine placed 
in the proper position to give the best results, and, at the same 
time, take up the least desirable space in the boat. 

In converting the earlier boats the motors were placed 
anywhere that the shaft, coming through the deadwood, would 
allow, and, so as not to change the trim of the boat, which was 
essential, this often happened to be in the center of the cabin. 
Here they were not only in the way, but were unsightly, dirty, 
and filled the living quarters with a zeek which would have done 
justice to an East India coolie ship. The gasolene tanks being 
also exposed, and the feed pipes inboard, the danger from 
explosion, in case of leakage, was great. There have been a 














LATER TYPE OF AUXILIARY, SHOWING PROPER LINES FOR SAILING. THE ENGINE 
OCCUPIES TOO MUCH ROOM. LENGTH, 25 FT. ON THE WATER LINE. 
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' great deal of care. As a rule, it depends upon the construction 
. of the boat, though the best position is aft of the living quarters, 
E under the cockpit deck, where it is out of the way and at the 

/ same time handy; if this is impossible, owing to the rake of the 

/ sternpost, then forward in the forecast The cabin plan of the 

j 70-foot schooner shown here gives an excellent example of the 


small space necessary for the whole power outfit, as auxiliaries 
are now designed In this case the engine-room is separated 


from the cabin by a solid bulkhead, the entrance to the former 


being from deck and the two having no connection whatever. 





With the increase in the number of reliable motors that are 





being turned out there is no reason why every auxiliary should 
not have a satisfactory engine The mistake was often made 
in the beginning of having too small an engine for the size of 
the boat—one that would, under the best conditions, give only 
three to three and a half miles an hour Now, if one is going to 
have an engine in his boat at all, he might just as well have one 





with ample power to give a fair speed and come up to the scratch 
. on all occasions. With the more powerful motors they are now 
“WHIM AU XILIAR SCH NER © I E LATES T 4 NIT 28 » Mé : ‘ : 

IARY ( OONER OF THE LA T YPE, WITH H. f LOTOR Continued on pag 408.) 
THE FINE, EASY LINES MARK THE SUCCESSFUL SAILER 


number of fatal explosions on auxiliaries caused by striking a 
match in a cabin filled with gasolene fumes which were hard to j 
detect above the normal smell of the engine. fq 

To guard against this danger the gasolene tanks are generally 
isolated behind bulkheads, with plenty of ventilation to the 
deck, and frequently have drip pans beneath them so that any 








possible leakage will drain overboard instead of into the boat. 
If the tank is in the bow the gasolene can also be piped along 
the outside of the boat, close to the keel, entering again at the 
‘ engine, thus reducing to minimum the danger from leakage. 
; With a well-ventilated engine-room, and a drip pan beneath the 


motor, the danger from accumulated fumes is practically elimi- 
nated, unless one is wilfully negligent. 

The position of the engine, especially in a small boat where 
room is at a premium, is one that should be thought out with , 


Seeing 
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The Approaching Season in New England 


WHEN CONDITIONS FOR SMALL BOAT RATING SEEMED DARK THERE CAME A SUDDEN 


BOOM IN THE Q CLASS—NEW 


BOATS BUILDING UNDER THIS 


RATING—RATING 


REGULATIONS OFFER A KNOTTY PROBLEM—WHAT THE VARIOUS CLUBS WILL DO 


By JAMES F. MeNALLY 


Photographs by N. L. 


ITH the winter well advanced and few orders placed for 

racing boats, yachting matters, so far as Massachusetts 

Bay was concerned, looked anything but promising 

and yachtsmen were bemoaning the lack of interest in the racing 

classes, when suddenly there was a wave of enthusiasm from 

several quarters, and out of the gloom came renewed interest, 

accompanied by an activity which soon developed all along 

the line, until a splendid racing season was assured. The boom 

was spontaneous and infectious as well, and orders began to be 

placed, and soon the nucleus of several fighting classes was a 
certainty. 

The cup presented by 
Sir Thomas Lipton came 
to this country with a flare 
of trumpets which boded 
well for the ‘“‘Q”’ or 22-rat- 
ing class, and when one 
boat only was built for it 
and had secured a grip on 
the trophy with the local 
yachting contingent <ap- 
parently standing by inac- 
tive and willing to let the 
Orestes capture it, the 
class so far as Massachu- 
setts Bay was concerned 
seemed doomed. 

It was then that Hollis 
Burgess stepped into the 
breach, and sent out a call 
for a meeting of yachtsmen 
interested in the adoption 
of a scantling table for 
class ‘“‘Q’’ which would in- 
sure a good wholesome 
type of boat, and which 
would act as a check upon 
designers who might wish 
to build a freak boat of 
light construction under 
the rule with a view to 
beating the Orestes, which 
is not considered the best 
type of craft that might 
be constructed. The meet- 
ing was held and an agree- 
ment signed, by which the 
probable designers and 
builders for the class 
agreed to stand by the 
scale of scantlings arranged by George Owen. Interest was 
aroused in the class, and Mr. Burgess announced that he, 
with Mr. Frederick L. Gay, owner of the schooner Sun- 
shine, would order a boat at once. They did so and chose 
Herreshoff as their designer and builder. This boat will be called 
the Dorothy Q. Then came an order for a boat from Mr. 
Charles F. Tillinghast, former owner of the Little Rhody, from 





22-RATER ORESTES, OWNED BY A. P. LORING, WINNER OF LEG FOR LIPTON CUP. 


Stebbins 


designs by George Owen. This boat, the Little Rhody II. is 
building at East Boothbay, Me. 

Another order was placed with Herreshoff by Mr. Francis 
B. Fabyan, who owned the former champion 2s-footer Flirt. 
Mr. Lawrence F. Percival, who intended to build for the trial 
races for the sonder class, but got tired waiting for some 
agreement to be reached regarding the dates for the contest 
abroad, decided to get into the racing in class ‘“‘Q’’ and ordered 
a boat from designs by Burgess & Packard, who built the Orestes. 
Mr. Percival will call his boat the Sally IX. She is practically 
finished at Marblehead and will be one of the best boats of the 
class. Mr. Hollis Burgess 
deserves the commenda- 
tion of all the Massachu- 
setts yachtsmen for the 
part he played in bringing 
about a splendid class of 
““Q” boats, for there will 
be at least six in the rac- 
ing this year for the Lipton 
Cup, and all the boats will 
be sailed by clever ama- 
teurs, so the racing should 
be keen and exciting from 
gun to gun. It is the 
present intentions of the 
owners to take their boats 
to Jamestown to try for the 
King’s Cup, where they 
will meet the best boats of 
the class in the country, 
and Massachusetts will 
endeavor to more than 
hold her own against the 
crack skippers from other 
yachting centres. The 
season’s racing will in a 
measure determine what 
boats will go South, for 
some of the owners will be 
loath to stand the expense 
of taking their boats to 
Hampton Roads _ after 
having been defeated in 
local waters, knowing that 
they will have to race 
against their victors as 
well as against the best 
craft in the country. 

Class “Q” not only 
promises to be popular in Massachusetts waters, but should 
prove the best small boat class under the rule. With the 
boats now being built for it, and the fleet at present in exist- 
ence, some interesting intersectional races may result. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, who intended to build a yawl for the 
class, decided to pull out of the racing for this season at least with 
a yawl after hearing the objections of the sloop owners and othe 
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yachtsmen against the admittance of a yawl in the class which 
actually rated higher, but which taking advantage of the allow- 
ance for rig, would come within the class. His action solved 
a very knotty problem for the time being, but the status of the 
yawl and her actual standing in the class under the rules, which 
as they read at present are in favor of the yawl, with the prece- 
dence of years to back up the argument, will have to be settled by 
the Atlantic Coast Conference, when races for ‘‘ Mixed classes,” 
up to a rating of 4o feet, will have to be more clearly defined. 
Later Mr. Crowninshield changed his mind and designed a ‘“‘Q”’ 
boat which is building at Pulpit Harbor, Me. She will be called 
the Essex. She will meet all the requirements of the class. 

At the meeting which was called by Commodore Henry A 
Morss of the Corinthian Yacht Club, and which was held at 
the University Club, Beacon Street, on March 27th, there were 
present the Regatta Committees of the Boston, Corinthian and 
Eastern Yacht Clubs, with owners of ‘‘Q”’. boats and other 


yachtsmen interested in the question. There were many argu- 





MASSACHUSETTS BAY CLASS E SLOOP NUTMEG. 


ments and the meeting proved a most interesting ‘‘ wind jam- 
ming’’ contest which resulted in much good, for while the Com- 
mittees had no power to settle the matter conclusively, the 
views of those present were heard. It was the sense of the 
meeting that a yawl should figure at her actual rating, and this 
idea will prevail this season in the races in Massachusetts Bay. 

The rules upon this point are weak and ambiguous and can 
be differently construed. For instance, Rule III. rates yawls 
and sloops of Class “‘Q”’ as ‘“‘not over 22 feet and over 18 feet 
rating measurement,’’ and also states that “every yacht of 
40 feet rating measurement and under, launched after January 
1, 1905, shall rate at the highest limit of her class, when racing 
in her regular classes."’ Then comes Rule IV. and trouble begins. 
‘“‘In races where vessels of different rigs sail together, a schooner 
shall be rated for time allowance at 85 per cent of her rating 
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measurement, a yawl at 93 per cent and a sloop at her actual 
rating measurement.” 

Mr. Louis M. Clark, chairman of the Regatta Committees 
of the Eastern Yacht Club, has promised to bring the matter up 
at the next meeting of the Conference, when it is to be hoped 
that this vexing question will be settled. A race of mixed ngs 
is undesirable, much as might be learned from such contests, 
and yet the owner of a yawl has rights which must be respected 
and he should have races, even though there is no class for his 
boat. 


A wholesome t' pe of yaw! could hardly hope to defeat the 


sloops, even with her allowance for rig, but a yawl might be 
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WARRIOR, OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY 22-FOOT RESTRICTED CLASS. 


designed which would get the advantage of rig and yet give the 
sloops a hard battle on account of her actually larger rating. 
Mr. Crowninshield desired to find out just what a yawl 
could do in the class and intended to build with that idea in 
view, but when he realized what a tempest in a tea pot he had 
stirred up, he gracefully withdrew and his sportsmaniike spirit 


is greatly appreciated. 

While Class “‘Q’’ will be the principal class in Massachusetts 
waters, the interest will not be centred in it entirely, for the 
yachtsmen this year will have much to divide their attention 


THE CLASS E SLOOP MARIE I. 


andenthusiasm. The situation is more complex than it has been 
for some seasons past. 

The sonder boats, until after the trials from which the three 
American boats will be selected for the German races at Kiel, 
will share the principal interest with the racing in class “‘Q.” 

The first candidates for the sonder trials were Mr. William 
H. Joyce, owner of the champion 22-footer Tyro, and Mr. Sumner 
H. Foster, who sailed the Tyro and won the championship of her 
class for two seasons. Messrs. Joyce and Foster gave an order 

(Continued on page 404.) 
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IS 


THE ABSENCE 
UNFAVORABLE CRITICISM, OR ARE WE BETTER OFF WITHOUT 


OF SCANTLING RESTRICTIONS 


TABLE OF SCANTLINGS. BE DEVISED, OR WOULD 
TO MEET SPECIFIC CASES—OPINIONS OF 





A CURE-ALL WITH 


By A. Cary Smith 


DRAWBACKS. 


HE matter of a scheme for scantling for racing purposes 
suggests and is in keeping with the legislation obtaining 
throughout the country that is designed and actually expected 
to correct all ills, mental, moral and physical that seem to be in 
the air at present. 

The scheme of scantling for a certain type of boat, on its 
face, looks like a certain cure for all the evils of racing. But 
when it is known that the mere method of planking a boat and 
the way of putting in bilge keelsons make a boat strong we begin 
to lose faith in the cure. The reason that the 70-footers have 
stood the strain of a series of years of hard work is that the 
outside layer of plank is of well-seasoned wood, accurately 
fitted, and without caulking, and when swelled with immersion 
becomes practically one solid piece. This shows how little 
scantling alone has to do with the strength of the boat. It also 
makes the difficulty of getting at the exact scantling for a certain 
size of boat obvious. 

No man is competent to make up such a scheme. In fact, 
one of a select few of the most successful designers, who knows 
well what he is talking about, says that scantling should vary 
with the size of the boat, her power and the location where she 
is to be sailed. 

SCANTLING RULE WOULD 


By Henry J. 


BE TOO GENERAL. 


Gielow 


NY table of scantlings devised for the construction of yachts 

is sure to be too general to be of value in specific cases. 

They do not make proper allowance for the difference in forms 

of yachts, the wide and shoal boat receiving the same scantling 
as the deeper and narrower one, which is, of course, wrong. 

It is frequently pointed out that in commercial vessels 
certain scantling rules are followed, and that, therefore, the 
same should be done with yachts; but in commercial vessels the 
proportions are much more uniform than in yachts, and as the 
hull is devoted to the carrying of cargo, this carrying capacity 
bears a very close proportion to the cubic contents of the vessel. 
In a yacht the interior space is used almost exclusively for living 
quarters for the owner and crew, so that it might be called empty 
space—therefore bearing no proportional relation of weight to 
the total weight of the vessel or yacht. For this reason the 
general principles of scantling rules, as applied to vessels of 
commerce, do not apply to yachts, nor can they be made appli- 
cable. 

While it is comparatively easy to devise reasonably accurate 
scantling rules for commercial vessels, it has been found totally 
impracticable to follow such rules in the construction of war 
vessels of all nations, as the latter differ so much from the 
ordinary commercial requirements, and this is equally true in 
yacht construction. 

To adopt any hard and fast scantling rule at the present 
time would be a serious blow to yachting, and would undo much 
of the good that has been accomplished by the adoption of the 
universal measurement rule. 

The only possible excuse there can be for a scantling rule 
is to avoid extremely light construction. This, however, can 
readily be accomplished by fixing a ratio of ballast to the total 
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displacement of the boat, which must not be exceeded. The 
wholesomeness of a boat would be assured by the adoption of a 
ballast ratio, and would be sure to develop the form of yachts 


more successfully than any hard and fast scantling rule that 
can be devised. 
THE NEED OF SCANTLING RESTRICTIONS. 
By Charles D. Mower 


*T“HE lack of any restriction on scantlings is one of the points 

where the present racing rules are most open to criticism 
and it is generally thought by racing men that some provision 
should be made to prevent building yachts of extreme light con 
struction, and to require such scantlings as will produce boats 
capable of standing the severe tests of hard racing for more than 
one or two seasons. 

To a certain extent, the whole question takes care of itself 
for the reason that it is to the designer’s interest, and also essential 
to the success of the boat, that the hull be constructed so that 11 
will not change form or leak under the strain of hard 
There are many instances on record, however, where racing classes 
have been effectually put out of existence by the lack of any 
restrictions on scantlings, and, on the other hand, practically all 


Taciny. 


of the successful and popular racing classes are now built accord- 
ing to special class restrictions which require a reasonably heavy 
and strong construction. 

The formation of a table of scantlings which will meet the re- 
quirements of all classes is certain to be a very difficult task for the 
various committees which are at work on the matter, as different 
forms of hull require different scanpling to give equal strength, 
and the conditions of the service for which the yacht is intended 
also have an important bearing on the question, so that any 
universal detailed table of 
impossibility. 

It seems desirable, however, that should be 
adopted, and in the absence of any detailed table of scantling 
requirements it would seem that an arbitrary limit on the pro- 
portion of ballast to total displacement, varying, perhaps, with 
the different would be advisable, as this would leave 
the designer a comparatively free hand in designing a construc- 
tion to meet the requirements of the yacht in question. 

A set of scantling been adopted by the 
associations abroad and it seems certain that meas- 
ures are taken here to prevent the possibility of building rac- 
ing yachts of extreme light construction, it will do much to 
encourage men to build in the larger classes and give a better 
flect of racing yachts. 


scantlings would seem almost an 


some measure 


classes, 


restrictions has 
if some 


LIGAiT CONSTRUCTION DOES NOT ALWAYS 
CONSTRUCTION. 


By C. 


MEAN POOR 


Sherman Hoyt 


ROM time to time agitation has been set on foot to still 
further complicate our measurement rules by the addition 

e£ scantling restrictions. That designers have, at times, carried 
lightness of construction to too great an extreme at the sacrifice 
of strength, or at least of durability, is not to be denied. . Many 
restricted classes have been started, their promoters generally 
loying great stress upon the sounder construction promised, but 
there have been about as many instances among such boats of 
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poor or light construction as in the open classes, and their success 
as racing craft has been determined to a far greater degree by 
the general excellence of their design, handiness, ability to 
carry sail and the combination of other such qualities which 
make a boat a pleasure to race, or the ownership of the majority 
of the class by keen yet sportsmanlike men, than by their 
heavy construction. Several of the most successful of such 
classes have, indeed, been of the extreme racing type. 

When a man decides to build a racing craft he has to make 
up his mind to forego in his boat some of the attributes of a 
sea-going cruiser, but this should not mean that he can not have 
a boat sound and strong enough to meet the uses intended. 
That there have been racers too lightly built, either in hull or 
rig, or in both, is not to be denied, but by far the majority of 
the most successful of our racing fleet have been amply strong 
to meet the requirements in view when built. A craft that is 
constantly carrying away and breaking down in rig or hull and 
losing races rarely heads the winning list, and is no more to be 
considered a successful or well-designed racer than if she had 
been habitually the last of her class to finish. 
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Light construction does not mean poor construction if it 
suffices for the requirements in view. If a racing boat is sub- 
jected to work and strains never intended it is only natural that 
trouble should ensue. Nobody would expect a race horse to 
perform the labor of a hack, or a racing automobile to do suc- 
cessfully the tasks of a truck. Why expect our racing fleet to 
go to sea? They might be built able to do so, but why are there 
no races held for dray horses or power trucks? 

Far more racing classes have been ruined by the production 
of some freak rule evader than by light construction. Legislate 
and restrict the type by means of changes in the measurement 
rule in force, whenever it is found that this is not adequate for 
the purpose intended, but leave the construction alone. Too 
light construction will win no more races than too heavy, and 
the properly balanced scantling for each particular size and type 
is just as fundamental as any other element in a successful design, 
but varies too much with each type to ever make it possible, in 
my opinion, to formulate tables or rules which will successfully 
fullfil all the requirements. 


Motor Boating on Lake George 


By G. W. STEBBINS 


Photographs by Charles Rau 


HE annual event of the Lake George Regatta Association 
crowns each season on the ‘Queen of American Lakes.”’ 


Occuring the latter part of August, it 
comes at a time when the hotels are crowded 
with guests from every part of America, and Re- 
gatta Day is made a general holiday for miles 
around. Excursions arerun from as far away as 
Albany and Plattsburg, and every craft on the 
Lake, from the swift and graceful Ellide to the 
smallest canoe, brings its burden of sight- 
seeers to Hague. Hague Bay has been for 
years the scene of this aquatic tournament. Its 
waters, two and a half miles wide by nearly 
four miles long, without dangerous rock or 
shoal, and varying from twenty to hundreds of 
feet in depth, furnish an ideal spot for such a 
gathering. Shut offon the north by Anthony’s 
Nose and south by low-lying peninsulas, its 
waters are relatively smooth, even during the 
prevalence of strong south winds, so that the 
rowing and canoe races are rarely interfered 
with. And so it is here that the five-mile 
triangular course and the two-mile straight- 
a-way have been laid out and surveyed on the 
ice; and each summer, two weeks or more before 
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the race day, the well-marked buoys are placed so that all 
contestants may practice to their hearts’ content. The start- 
ing and finishing line of all races is from the 
point of a little wooded island, where the Com- 
mittee has erected a lofty signal spar, to the 
private dock of Mr. Harry Watrons, Secretary 
of the National Academy of Designs. 

This fairway, about a hundred yards in 
width, forms a deep and natural harbor and 
rendezvous for the scores of contestants, and 
around this point are grouped the hundreds for 
gaily decorated craftof every conceivable kind. 
And on shore, the hospitable grounds of 
Mr. Watrons’ estate, the broad verandas of 
the Island Harbor Hotel, and the southern 
end of the island, are crowded with a mul- 
titude of watchers. It is thought that this 
year fully three thousand persons will 
witness the Regatta, of whom one-half will 
be afloat. 

A suggestion of what will be may be ob- 
tained fromabrief summary of what occurred 
a year ago. Perfect weather ushered in the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1906. Cool air, 
brightest of skies, sparkling water and a gentle 





A WINNER IN THE LAUNCH RACE, CAROL, OWNED BY G. W. STEBBINS. 


WINNINISH. SHE AVERAGED 25.17 MILES AN HOUR IN A COURSE OF FOUR TURNS. 
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breeze. welcomed the » traveled on the straight 
contestants and their ee - stretches at very nearly 
supporters. The 26.5 m.p.h. 


twelve races began at 
ten in the morning and 
with an hour intermis- ‘ 
sion at one o'clock, 
ended at five. 

Rowing races for 
girls and and 
men and women, canoe 
races, a barge race, 
and two events for 
motor boats, made up 
the programme. Med- 
als of gold, silver and 
bronze were given as 


boy Ss, 


prizes for each race 
and there were also 
several cups for the 
barge contest. This 
brought to the line 
the famous Shooting 


Star, owned by Com. Harrison B. Moore; Bunny, owned by 
Mr. Herman Broesel; Forward, owned by Mr. W. K. Bixby; 
Hyke-You, owned by Mr. Chas. Gates; and Mr. De Land C. 
Cramer’s Winninish. 

The course was ten miles, twice around the triangle. 
Bunny got off first with a handicap of 6m. 43s., followed two 
minutes later by Hyke-You, then shooting Star, Forward and 
Winninish, the scratch boat. The Forward was quickly out- 
classed and was last in turning the stake at the end of the first 
round, with the Winninish hot after the leaders. The latter 
made a fine picture as she swept round the stake at scarcely 
reduced speed amid the roar of whistles and the cheers of the 
crowd. 

The race for second place was also exciting. Bunny, having 
nearly two minutes’ start, was being rapidly overhauled by the 
Hyke-You and, as they sped toward the finish line, it was 
impossible to tell which would win. Tearing the waters in their 
dash and only a few feet from each other they presented a most 
unusual and spirited spectacle. Excitement ran high as the 
Bunny was announced the winner, for many, whose angle of 
view was different, thought the gallant little Hyke-You had 
won. 

The time for Winninish was 23m. 21s., giving her a 
speed, including five turns, 25.65 miles an hour. She probably 





SCENE AT THE LAKE GEORGE REGATTA OF 1905 


The Hyke-You’s 


time Was 25M. 26 I-SS., 
giving her speed ot 
16.86 m.p.h., and 
that of the Bunny 
was 37m. 30S., equal 


to exactly 16 miles per 
hour 


The Rev Dr. 
Stires of St. Thomas 
Church, New York, 
operated his hand- 
some mahogany 45 
foot launch Onaway 
as a patrol boat, and 
during the last mile 
ran abreast of Carol, 


which won the cup for 
the launch race 

The barge race was 
won by the crew from the Sagamore, thus bringing to a close 
a most successful meet. 

The Regatta of 1907 will be signalized by a greater number 
of important events, much larger entry lists and keener fought 
aquatic battles. A number of new boats are being built for the 
various classes, and much motor boat enthusiasm 
among the sailors on the “‘ Pearl of the North Woods.”’ 


prevails 


Great tales are being told of the prowess of the new craft, 
and if all were to be believed Lake George this summer will be 
It no doubt, however, will be 
found that the racers to come will not depart structurally from 
the trend to be observed throughout the country towards a boat 
that is not only swift but 
craft that wins races. 


the speed center of the country 


wholesome, a cruiser as well as a 


the 
Lake George region will have been opened to summer guests 


When this magazine is in the hands of the publi 


First will appear the canoe, which is a native boat, and one 
by one the motor boats will make their appearance. Every 
thing will incline towards the regatta to come later in the 
There will be trial spins, constant overhauling, ru 
mor about this boat or that, announcements of new records 
all of which will kindle the excitement which on 
the day of the regatta, as in the past, will break forth in 
thrilling abandon 


season. 


serve to 





AUTOMOBILE BOAT RACE ON LAKE GEORGE, 1906—CLOSE FINISH FOR SECOND PLACI 
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SMALL RACING SLOOP BUILT AT A CosT OF $200. 


The Season’s Small Boats 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 





WHAT THE VARIOUS CLUBS ARE DOING IN ' 
MANY NEW CLASSES THIS YEAR WITH 
YACHTING AT A SMALL PRICE—JUST WHAT ' 


ACH year it is being demonstrated tnore and more that 

kK yachting is not exclusively for the wealthy. Men of very 

moderate means are taking an interest in the sport of 
racing and building craft that cost comparatively little. 

There is no sport in the world that can offer to a man what 
yachting does. With an outlay of a few hundred dollars at the 
most, a small boat can be secured which will not only furnish 
excitement and amusement through racing, but will give its owner 
recreation and rest. He can take his craft away from the busy 
scenes of the big city and quietly cruise in waters unknown to 
him, getting at the same time good health-giving exercise and 
plenty of fresh air. 

To own a horse is costly, not only for its first outlay, but for 
its keep, and then one cannot always drive or ride, and constant 
use of a horse even to an enthusiast becomes monotonous. Golf 
has attracted many from other sports, but golf will not give what 
yachting will. It is a good exercise and a fine recreation, but to 
play golf in order to win means incessant practice and a constant 
outlay of money and time. Automobiling is expensive. A 


motor car costs much more than a”small yacht and ,there is 


PROMISE OF 


THE INTEREST OF SMALL CRAFT—THERE ARE 
MORE IN THE FUTURE—GOOD 
THOSE PRICES ARE—ONE DESIGN BOATS—PLANS 


another constant drain on the purse for gasolene and repairs, and 
the repair bill to a motor car owner is an item to be feared. And 
so one after another all the sports might be enumerated 

This year more small boats have been built than ever before 
in the history of yachting in this country. The clubs are foster- 
ing small boat racing because it developes good men for the 
larger craft, and the best sailors in this country, among whom 
might be mentioned Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. H. F. Lippitt, Mr. 
Addison G. Hanan, Mr. Harry L. Maxwell, Mr. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, Mr. Clifford Bucknam and many others, have all gradu- 
ated from the small boat classes. 

One designer, who has done much for small craft, has this year 
turned out 50 boats of various dimensions which have cost their 
owners $13,625, or an average of $275 each. They will race on 
the Hudson, Great South Bay, on lakes in the mountains and 
on the Sound, and their owners will not only have lots of fun com- 
peting for the many prizes offered by the clubs that arrange the 
regattas, but will get a benefit in the way of improved health 
that they could get in no other way. This designer is Charles D 
Mower, who in 1899 drew the lines of the Swampscott Club dory. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS OF A SLOOP GOOD FOR AFTERNOON SAILING. 
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, 16-FOOT SLOOP BUILT FOR GREAT SOUTH BAY AT A Cost oF $600 


This craft at once became popular and was later adopted by the 
Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association as an association class. 
They have since formed the basis of many special classes and 
some of the boats turned out this season are improvements on 
the dory. The original dory was a lap streaked boat, decked 
over, and she carried 200 square feet of sail in a leg o’ mutton 
mainsail and small jib. These craft cost, complete, $135. 

From the Club Dory came the Manhasset Bay class of dories 
which had just a little more beam and freeboard and were rigged 
with gaff mainsail and jib. These cost $160 and proved to be 
handy for afternoon sailing. This year several members of the 
Tower Ridge and Yonkers Corinthian Yacht Club have formed 
a class, the boats of which in model show a still further improve- 
ment onthe dory. They are smooth planked, have fuller bilges 
and wider sterns. They spread 
250 square feet of canvas in 
jib and mainsail, and 
$200. Thomas Fearon 
Yonkers built ten of these 
boats, which are to go to 
members of the two clubs 
already mentioned. 

Last year several mem- 
bers of the Penataquit Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club, whose 
racing waters are on Great 
South Bay, off Babylon, had 
a class of small craft built at 
a cost of $600 each that gave 
great satisfaction. These 
boats were 25 feet 6 inches 
over all, 16 feet on the water 
line, 7 feet 6 inches beam and 
2 feet draft. They carried 
800 pounds of outside ballast 
and spread 337 square feet 
of canvas. This year the 


cost 


at 








Ten have been built, at a cost of $400 each, by the Nil 
son Yacht Building Company, at Baltimore, and should give 
their owners good sport, for they are very well adapted to the 


these. 


waters of Great South Bay. Their dimensions are 24 feet 
over all, 15 feet on the water line, 8 feet beam and 18 inches 
draft. 

These boats, after they had been designed, attracted the 


attention of five members of the Northport Yacht Club, and they 
are each to have one for racing on Long Island Sound. They 
will be sailed chiefly in club regattas for special prizes 

Another class of small boats was designed by Mr. Mower for 
racing on Lake Sunapee, in New Hampshire. Members of the 
Port Washington Yacht Club have had ten built from the same 
design and eight more were constructed for racing among the 
Lake of Woods yachtsmen, at 
Winnepeg, Canada These 
with the Lake Sunapee seven, 
make in all. They 
$250 each. They are 


cost 
feet 
over all, 15 feet on the water 
line and 6 feet 6 inches to 7 
feet They 


square feet of canvas in a jib 


25 
21 


beam. carry 250 
and mainsail rig and are well 
suited to afternoon sailing in 
the localities for which they 
were designed. The plans of 
many of these craft published 
herewith show fully what they 
are and should show even to 
the novice what handy craft 
can be had for a very small 
outlay. They are all designed 
for amateur sailing and their 
owners will take as much fun 
in keeping them in fine racing 





Babylon Yacht Club has a 


class just a little smaller than SAIL PLAN OF 


PENATAQUIT CORINTHIAN RACERS 


trim as they will racing and 
sailing them. 
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COMBINED CRUISER AND RACER THAT WILL cost $1,000 


Last winter the Gravesend Bay Association officially recog- 
nized the dory, not the Swampscott boat, but an improvement 
on that model, and it will in future be known as class X. Con- 
ditions to govern this class and to define a Gravesend Dory, as 
the boat was named, was appointed and the committee went 
very thoroughly into the matter. The boats are 21 feet long and 
15 feet on the water line and are allowed to carry a weighted 
centerboard. They are decked over and have a roomy cockpit. 
The rig is jib and mainsail, a 
gaff mainsail, and they spread 
250 square feet of canvas. 
Last year six boats were con- 
structed from designs that fit 
the conditions that have been 
agreed on to govern the class 
and to these will be added 
several more, which will make 
racing good down the Bay. 
C. D. Mabry has turned out 
the design for this year’s class, 
and among those who have 
built are Mr. R. W. Speir, Mr. 
Louis L. Tiemann and Mr. Bar- 
tow S. Weeks. For this class 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow has offered 
a prize for the boat scoring 
the greatest number of points 
in the season’s racing. Last 
year’s boats sailed in all con- 
ditions of weather, and when 
the wind was strong were able 
to sail faster than some of the 
larger craft. They are non- 








among the small yachts this season will be 15-footers that are to 
sail for the cup Sir Thomas Lipton has offered through the 
Crescent Athletic Club. This cup is to help create an interest 
in small boat sailing on Gravesend Bay. It is to be won outright 
by the yacht that scores the most points in a series of races, so 
there has already been a great interest taken in the class 
When Sir Thomas offered the cup it was decided that it should be 
offered only for yachts of a good wholesome type. They were to 
be well built, but the construc- 
tion was to be simple. No hol- 
low spars were to be allowed. 
In order to limit the cost of 
maintenance, they were limited 
to two suits of sails a year and 
to be hauled out for cleaning 
only once in- four weeks. It 
was also decided that as far as 
possible the yachts built for 


Fe 





the racing should be small 
cruisers ‘and should have 
cabins. The restrictions called 


for cabins with not less than 
3 feet 8 inches head room, 6 
feet 6 inches in length and 


with g square feet of floor 
space between transoms. 
Seven boats have been 


built for the class, four from 
designs by Henry J. Gielow, 
two from designs by C. D. 
Mower, and one from designs 
by Morgan Barney. They all 
differ in some features but are 








capsizable and non-sinkable T &- 


— 








approximately the same as far 








and for these reasons are well 





as their general dimensions go. 





adapted for beginners. = 
Perhaps the boats that will 
furnish the most excitement 


SAILS OF THE LIPTON CUP CLASS. 


They are about 26 to 27 feet 
over all, 18 to 19 feet on the 
water line, 6 feet 6 inches to 7 
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feet beam and draw 4 feet io 
inches. They spread about 
425 square feet of canvas in 
jib and mainsail and have spin- 
nakers in which are about 190 
square feet of canvas. The 
first of the Gielow boats was . 
for Mr. D. D. Allerton, of the 2 
New York Canoe Club, and the o~ 
second for Mr. Charles Lem- 

bcke, of the Atlantic Yacht : i a 
Club. The two other Gielow . . 
boats are for syndicates com- fh KAS 
posed of members of the Cres- Ye a ta 

cent Athletic Club. These on , 
four are being built at Montell’s | bn 
Yard at City Island. The two y Sip * 
Mower boats are building at /07™< ~ : 
Hansen’s Yard at City Island ow 
and are for a syndicate of \ ——— 
Bensonhurst Yacht Club 7 
members and Mr. Charles M. 
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men and in 1906 was a large 
It will be increased this 
year by a new boat for an At 
lantic Yacht Club 
designed by H. ] 
which will sail against the Soya 
Mr. W. A. Barstow; Spider, Mr 


Hendon Chubb; Joy, 


one. 


member, 
Gielow, 


Commo 





dore W. H. Childs, and others 
that have won good races 
q cians deninatininees On the Sound there will be 
We ! two new boats, one from his 
j | ee own designs for Mr. Sherman 


Hoyt and another for a Larch 
mont yachtsman, which will 
not be out until next month 
William Gardner has designed 
one for this class for Baltimore 
yachtsmen 
the King Edward Cup to be 
sailed for off Jamestown in 
September. In Massachusetts 


who have eves on 








Camp, of the Marine and Field 
Club, respectively. The Barney 
boat, which is building at Bay- 
onne, is for Messrs. C. V. R. and C. F. Spiedel, of the New 
York Canoe Club. These boats complete with sails and all fit- 
tings cost about $1,000 each. They will meet several of the 
older boats and the racing will be of the best and as they are 
designed for the rough waters that so often bother yachts- 
men on the Lower Bay, they will undoubtedly be very sea- 
worthy. The design published herewith shows the inboard 
profile and section of Mr. Allerton’s boat. In this boat the 
cabin exceeds the requirements and the boat has a cockpit 6 
feet long and quite wide. 

The class Q boats this year will be popular in all waters. 
They are about 27 feet on the water line, built under the rules 
and the new scantling restrictions adopted by Eastern yachts- 
men, and are really little cruisers. They cost about $2,500 each. 


BABYLON GIRI 


This class first became popular with the Gravesend Bay Yachts- 








NORTHPORT Y. ¢ 

















waters six of these boats have 
been built and these have been 
designed by Herreshoff, Crown 
inshield, Burgess and Packard and Small Brothers. They will 
compete with the Orestes, last year’s champion, and try to win 
from that yacht the Lipton Cup, which is emblematic of the 
championship of the class on Massachusetts Bay. Later in the 
year the pick of all these Class Q boats will goto Jamestown to race 
there for the King’s Cup and the winner of that trophy will be 
the champion of all waters. The contest for this cup is a series 
of three races. One of the first races, in which itis expected that 
there will be a large number of starters, will be the regatta of 
the Crescent Athletic Club, which will be sailed down the Bayon 
Saturday, June 29th. The prize for this class that day will be a 
$100 silver cup given by Mr. Frank M. Wilson. 

There are other classes of small boats. The Hingham Yacht 
Club has a class of 15 footers designed by Small Brothers. These 
boats cost about $350 each, and are well suited to afternoon 


SLOOP 
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THESE CRAFT Cost $200 EACH AND ARE GOOD FOR LAKES AND SOUND. 
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YACHTS FOR SHOAL WATERS THAT COST $225 EACH. 
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sailing. Fifteen have been built and the contests promise to be 


very keen, as all are sailed by men who are familiar with the sport. 

These furnish most of the new small boats and with so many 
turned out from the builders it is seen that the racing among them 
will be of the best. One of the beauties of small boat racing is 
that it is mostly amateur sport. Of the classes that have been 
mentioned only one, the 22-footers or class ‘‘Q’’, has a profes- 
sional, and on these boats, he is employed chiefly to care for the 
boat and keep it in shape and ready for racing at any time. On 
the others only amateurs can sail and as a rule, these amateurs 
keep their boats in shape themselves, carefully stowing all sails 
away after a contest and generally overhauling spars and rigging 
to get in shape for the next race. They will also clean the boats 
when needed, and some are so enthusiastic about their craft 
that they will swim around the boat and swob off the under body 
as much as possible and so have it clean all the time. 
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SLOOP FOR RACING ON THE LAKES. 
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Small yacht racing has often been the mainstay of the sport. 
It costs money and takes time to race a big yacht. When a 
racing yacht carries a crew of twelve to fifteen or more pro- 
fessionals, the owner must have his hand constantly in his 
pocket. The men have to be paid and fed, and crack racing 
sailors, from the skipper to the ordinary mainsheet man, who 
has had experience, can command money. To keep a racing 
yacht of any size in shape is also an expense. The hull must 
be kept perfectly smooth and clean and to do this means that 
the yacht must be hauled out frequently. Sails that don’t fit 
are thrown away and new ones purchased. Many a race is 














SAIL PLAN FOR THE GRAVESEND BAY DORIES LINES ARE ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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GRAVESEND BAY DORIES THAT Cost $225 EACH 
lost through the owner being rather parsimonious about sails. same time, teach him to take defeat gracefully In a big yacht, 
He will often try to have a poor fitting sail recut when experience where the sailing master has charge, the owner has little to say, 
should tell him that the sail is past remedying. The sailing master is supreme during a contest and if he loses 
In seasons when business has been bad, many of the larger the owner can do nothing but think. There are, of course, 
racing yachts are not in commission because of their expense; many yachtsmen who sail their own vachts, large or small 


but their owners, rather than give up a season’s sport, will have These men can have plenty or sport in any sized craft. But 
a small craft built and keep their hand in racing a boat, the there are some yachtsmen who own racing craft but cannot 
expense of which would be trivial compared with what a larger sail them, and these have to hire talent to win prizes for them 
boat would have cost. while they sit still and watch what the sailing master is doing 

There is another good recommendation for small boat sailing without being able to say a word. If these men would be a 
and racing that appeals to many. The owner is his own master. little less ambitious, if they would be content to begin with 
He can do what he pleases and go where he pleases. If through small things—to sail a small boat of their own, for themselves, 
any“error of judgment in a race he loses, he has only himself to they would soon learn how to handle a larger craft. Having 


blame, and defeats will stimulate him to do better and, at the learned the handling of a yacht they could sail their own larger 
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LINES SHOWING IMPROVEMENT OVER THE OLD DORY. 














THE ORIGINAL CLUB Dory, cost $135. 
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one to victory and thus be able to get a great deal more pleasure 
out of the sport. 

Small boat-sailing will be very popular this year. There 
will be lots of large boat racing and sailing, as many new vessels 
have been built for the larger classes. But the small classes 
will fill ten times as often as the large classes, and the owners 
of these small fellows will have more fun for less money than the 
owner of the large ones. 

It is pleasing to win at all times, but to win when victory 
comes solely through one’s own efforts makes victory doubly 
sweet. The small boat yachtsman will study his craft and, if 
ingenious, will do many little things that will improve her speed. 
He will see that she is kept in the best possilbe trim. He will 
know just what conditions of weather suit her best. He will 
learn to study tide and wind as he never would if he began 
racing in a large class. And thus learning, when he is able to 
support a larger craft, he will be in a position to sail that yacht 
himself and to give that craft the benefit of the experience 
learned in the small boat. 
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LINES OF THE DORY THAT HAS BOOMED SMALL BOAT RACING. 


Englishmen and the America’s Cup 


THE SITUATION, BUT IN A LIGHT WHICH IS PERHAPS NEW TO MANY ON THIS 


SIDE OF THE WATER—NEW BOATS BUILDING 


ABROAD—ACTIVITY OF AMERICANS 


By ROBERT McINTYRE 


Photographs by Kirk & Sons 


INCE my last letter to you two prospective challengers for the 
American Cup, in addition to Sir Thomas Lipton, have been 
suggested. One is Mr. Peter Donaldson and the other, Mr. 

Kenneth Clark. Both are well known Clyde yachtsmen and repre- 
sentatives of families which have been prominent for years in rac- 
ing. Mr. Donaldson is a Glasgow iron merchant and is accounted 
one of the stnartest handlers of a yacht on the Clyde. He is widely 
known, however, in the South of England, and greatly esteemed, 
which is not always the case when an outsider, particularly a 
winning outsider, breaks into Solent yachting. 

Mr. Donaldson was the nominal owner of Calluna, Mr. 
Fife’s first big yacht, which was built at Pointhouse by Dr. 
Inglis in 1893. Calluna’s success was not very remarkable, 
though it has to be remembered that the yachts of her year were 
Valkyrie II., Britannia and Satanita. This was the lot which 
Navahoe originally met in English waters, and whose doings 
are admirably recorded by the late Harry Horn in one of the 
two Badminton volumes on yachting. The Fife boat did not 





shine in this class, and the probability is that she would not have 
shone in one even less remarkable for its speed. In some of her 
races she was admittedly unfortunate, and Archie Hogarth, who 
was her skipper, thought a good deal of her capabilities. The 
late William O’Neill was also rather impressed by her. He told 
me, in fact, that if she had been 1o feet longer she would have 
been a wonder-worker, and O’Neill’s opinion everybody will 
admit carried weight. He was skipper of the succession of fam- 
ous Jameson yachts which culminated in Iverna, and many 
famous captains graduated under him, including Ben Parker, 
skipper until lately of the German Emperor’s Meteor. Mr. 
Donaldson subsequently owned the famous Fairlie 65 linear rater 
Isolde, and when her record of success came to a close he 
acquired the well-known Watson cutter Bona. 

Mr. Clark is one of the famous thread making Clarks, of 
Paisley. He has been all his life associated with yachting, and 
has owned many vessels in his day, the latest being a ketch, with 
auxiliary power in the shape of a petrol motor. Of most interest 
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to Americans probably was his associations with Kariad. 
which was originally, it may be recalled, the Distant Shore 
with which Mr. C. D. Rose proposed to challenge for the America 
Cup in the late nineties. Mr. Clark’s misfortune was to own the 
finest yacht of more than one year, and to have no opponent 
worthy of her. He has always had a hankering for the Amer- 
ica Cup, and in 1901, he threatened to challenge and as an 
earnest of his intention offered to race the second Shamrock 
over any course for any prize. 

Our yachtsmen do not live quite so prominently in the public 
eye as their brethren in America do, so that nobody is surprised 
at the absence of any indignant denials by Mr. Donaldson and 
Mr. Clark that they have any intention of challenging for the Cup. 
Still, readers may take it from me, I think, that neither of the 
two gentlemen named has any intention of challenging. There 
are two convincing reasons why this should be so. One is that 
on the face of the matter, it would be idle for anybody to chal- 
lenge with a boat under the new rule, and it is under the new rule, 
report says, that both these Clyde men particularly desire to 
challenge. If the New York Yacht Club is willing to defend the 
Cup against a boatofthisclass, Sir Thomas Lipton is, quite clearly, 
their man—not Mr. Peter Donaldson or Mr. “‘ Kenny’”’ Clark or 
anybody else. 

Admittedly, English interest in the Lipton challenges has 
been lukewarm, but it is a mistake to assume that this has been 
due to any unpopularity of the owner of the Shamrocks. 
The fact of the matter is that the aristocrats of English yachting 
have not forgotten the New York Yacht Club’s treatment of 
Lord Dunraven in 1895, and have not forgivenit. Their supreme 
. desire is to let New York keep the Cup, and because of this, they 
have looked, and still look, on all challengers with disfavour. 
Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Clark are, however, experienced racing 
yachtsmen, and there is a danger in consequence of this that the 
aforesaid aristocrats may consider their challenges to be different 
affairs altogether. I do not say that they will, but it is possible 
that they may. If they do and if New York accepts the challenge, 
New York will do the unkindest thing it could possibly do to Sir 
Thomas Lipton, who has been a good friend of the American 
Club in Britain when the Club most needed friends. The second 
reason why I think that Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Clark have no 
intention of challenging is, however, exactly here. They would 
not think of cutting in between Sir Thomas and the Cup. I, 
personally, hope that the New York Yacht Club will be as tender 
in its regard for Sir Thomas Lipton’s feelings, if it ever decides 
to do anything so supremely foolish as to accept a challenge under 
the new rule. In America Cup racing what the world wants to 
discover is the speediest yacht, not the healthiest model. 

The succeeding of Ben Parker in the command of the German 
Einperor’s American-built schooner Meteor, by Carl Peters, 
has been commented on in this country rather severely, but I 
fear the critics misunderstand the circumstances under which 
the change has taken place. When I was in Kiel in the last year 
of the yawl’s career, one-fourth of the regular crew was German, 
and the extra hands were always Germans from the Hohen- 
zollern. A fourth was more than the proportion of the previous 
year, and the avowed intention of the Emperor was then to keep 
on increasing the proportion until the English element was elimi- 
nated. It is, therefore, in due course of this process that Parker 
goes and Peters comes, and I imagine the Englishman will be 
the last man in the world to think he has a grievance. Peters 
is a first-rate skipper, and has done good work in the Baltic, first 
on the American-built schooner Nordwest, and second on the 
Watson schooner Hamburg, originally Rainbow. He is 
not quite so able perhaps as his predecessor, or as Parker's 
younger brother George, who sailed one of the 70-footers in Amer- 
ica a year or two ago. Fred Mountifield, of Gosport, is really, 
in my estimation, the best skipper in England for aracing schooner, 
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but I dare say, there are, apart from him, many Englishmen, who 
could give points to Peters in the handling of a two-sticker. 

I observe that the Germans are making a bold bid for Ameri- 
can patronage of Kiel Week which occurs in June. Kiel Week, 
as my colleague in the North may tell you, has been the worst 
thing that ever happened to the Clyde, because racing yachts 
which go to Kiel cannot also proceed to the Cylde for the Classic 
Fortnight. Of course, your American yachtsmen and yachts- 
women prefer a social side to their yachting, and on the Clyde 
there is not, to tell the truth, much fashionable foregathering 
after or during the racing. In Scotland, yacht racing is rather a 
serious business. In Kiel, of course, the racing is also serious, 
but the presence of the Emperor makes a wonderful difference, 
and Kiel aspires literally to a rivalry with Cowes. Of course, it 
is not Cowes. Germans, however, of high and low degree, are 
untiring in their efforts to make English and American yachtsmen 
comfortable, and whoever goes from America to Kiel this year 
may be assured of a good time. From Kiel they may return to 
the English Channel, where plenty of sport is promised for July, 
and may wind up their season in England brilliantly at Cowes 
or Ryde in August. Not long ago the three European seasons 
were the Thames, in June; the Clyde, in July; and the Solent, in 
August. Some of the best racing in English yachting history 
took place under that arrangement, but undeniably, yachting 
with its bigger social side is much better accomplished by the 
Baltic, English Channel and Solent schedule. 

From the point of view of international yachting, the meeting 
of the council of the Y. R. A. which took place recently was not 
a very important one. Steps were taken to bring about what 
may be described as a codification of the racing laws of the coun- 
tries within the International Union, and from what I hear it is 
fairly safe to conclude that in its essentials the codification will 
be the Y. R. A. rules practically as they stand. French and 
German yachtsmen may, of course, have something to say on 
this subject, but as the balance of power in British yachting 
inclines to the Southern side the probability is that the Solent 
view of the subject, which is tremendously conservative, will 
prevail in the end. I do not know that this matters much. In 
point of fact, I think the English rules are all better than any 
continental codes, and that far better sport is possible under 
them. I write this out of a fulness of knowledge gained in the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic, though I am perfectly willing to 
admit that in handicap racing, particularly, German methods 
are better. Still, I believe that the German system of handi- 
capping is much too intricate for seven men out of ten. Our own 
is not intricate at all. Its simplicity is, in fact, ridiculous, for 
you can build for handicap racing in this country, and quite 
clearly a difficulty which may be solved by building is not at all 
complex. The proposal, therefore, that no yacht should be 
eligible for Brittish handicap racing which has not participated 
for a specified period in class racing I consider good and hope 
it will be carried. 

Another question which agitates the mind of our yachting 
legislators is concerning the number of paid hands which should 
be permissible on the smaller yachts in the Solent classes. The 
matter is one of money very largely, and to leave owners free to 
carry as many professionals or as few amateurs as they see fit, 
is obviously to limit the number of ladies and gentlemen owning 
boats. Barney Barnets, for instance, if he were alive now and 
owned a racing yacht, would in all probability employ a full crew 
of professionals. On the other hand, a man with less money or 
more sense would endeavour to hit a happy mean, not so much 
because he did not wish to incur the expenditure but because a 
restriction of paid hands would make participation in the pas- 
time possible to a larger number of owners. That is the whole 
point. People who wish to carry a large proportion of paid hands 

(Continued on page 402.) 
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Yachting on Lake St. Claire 


CLUBS THAT MAKE THE SUMMER BRILLIANT IN THIS BEAUTIFUL BODY OF WATER—PLANS 

MAKING FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON SUGGEST FINE SPORT, ALTHOUGH NO NEW 

YACHTS ARE BEING BUILT—RACES PLANNED AND CRAFT THAT WILL PARTICIPATE 
By ALPHEUS F. JENNINGS 


Photographs by the author and Detroit Publishing Company 


AKE ST. CLAIRE is an expansion of the deep, broad, strait 
which connects Lake Huron and Lake Erie. From early 
Spring to December the enormous traffic of the Great 

Lakes passes through it in an almost continuous procession. It 
is one of the busiest waterways in the world. 

The Lake is circular in shape, about twenty miles across, 
and away from the shailow shores, having a uniform depth of three 
and one-half fathoms. Its shores are lined with lowlands, and 
no dangerous shoals menace the amateur navigator. Readily 
accessible to the city, it is an ideal sailing ground for the yachts- 
men of Detroit. Here, within a day’s sail of the bold waters of 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie, is a safe home for the shallow 
draught center-boarder for afternoon sailing or racing, as well 
as for the sturdy cruiser. 

A mile below the out- 
let of the Lake, the Detroit 
River encloses the beauti- 
ful Belle Isle Park, the 
home of rowing, canoe and 
yacht clubs and the center 
of small-boat activity. 

The river is deep and 
broad, but the heavy cur- 
rent takes away some of the 
pleasure of sailing. This 
has driven many of the 
yachtsmen to steam and 
power craft and Detroit has 
long boasted of the finest 
fleet of steam yachts on the 
Great Lakes. Down the 
west shore of the river, 
about a mile from the Lake, 





TOWING OUT TO THE STARTING LINE. 


is the Club house and anchorage of the Edgemere Yacht Club 
The members of this club are young, enthusiastic racing sailors, 
who are proud of their large fleet of open boats and small cruisers 
The Edgemere sailors have not yet built into the popular racing 
the Inter-Lake Association, but their 
racing largely to Club classes and events. 

The Detroit Yacht Club is the oldest yachting organization 
of the city. 


classes of have confined 


It has a large membership and its beautiful Club 
house on Belle Isle is a favorite haunt of rocking-chair tars and 
deep-water sailors alike. The yachtsmen of the Detroit Boat 
Club have a young organization, and at the lower end of the city 
is the newly organized Solvay Yacht Club, which is building up 
a very creditable fleet for river sailing. 

Club 
anchorage 


The Country has 
its house and 
at Grosse Pointe Farms on 
Lake St. Claire, about five 
miles above Detroit En 
rolled in the Club's fleet are 
all the large steam and 
power yachts of this vicin 
ity, a number of large sail 
ing craft and several of the 
racing 21- and 16-footers 
It is due to the efforts of 
this Club that two 
classes were adopted by 
the Inter-Lake Association 
Together with Cleveland's 
18-footers, they have made 
in the last few years the 
only spirited racing of this 
section of the Great Lakes. 


these 
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The Country Club holds under a deed of gift from Commodore 
Franklin H. Walker the Country Club Competitive Cup, which 
has been raced for annually since 1903 by the 21-foot class. 
In 1903 the Columbia Yacht Club sent over Little Shamrock, 
which easily defeated the two 21-foot knockabouts of the 
Country Club, Finesse and Taifu, and took the Country Club 
Cup to Chicago. That event marked a new era for yachting in 
Detroit. Immediately orders were sent to the best designers 
of the East and five boats were built for the 1904 races.. Together 
with Rooster II. of Cleveland, the Crowninshield 21-footer, this 
fleet was the centre of the racing interest in the Inter-Lake 
Association. All races were hotly contested, and at the end of 
the season, St. Claire of the Country Club had cleaned up the 
fleet, captured the Lipton Cup of Chicago, the Country Club 
Cup, and had fourteen firsts out of seventeen starts to her 
credit. The 21-footers captured almost every open event and 
the older boats, built and rigged at home, were lost sight of. 
Not the least important result of the season’s racing was the 
introduction to Detroit waters of modern racing craft, with the 
wholesome lessons of scientific design, first-class construction 
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SPRAY, WHICH HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY A CHICAGO YACHTSMAN 


and perfection in sails and rigging. The influence of the 21 
footers also led to the adoption of the 18-foot and 16-foot classes, 
which answer well for men of less means than is necessary to 
maintain a 21-footer. 

There was an off-year in 1905 for the 21-footers, but one 
new boat, Quien Sabe, being built on the Lakes. St. Claire 
again took the Lipton Cup to Detroit, but had to divide the 
honors of the season with Spray. The latter boat defeated 
St. Claire in two out of three lively races over the Country 
Club Course and lodged the beautiful trophy in the cabinet of 
the Detroit Yacht Club. 

In 1906 there was another spurt and four new boats were 
built for the Inter-Lake, Cleveland and Toledo from Small 
Brothers’ designs, Otsiketa of the Country Ciub by Crownin- 
shield and Borealis of Alpena by Hanley. With the exception 
of the Hanley boat, all are broad, powerful craft of the com- 
promise type, carrying the maximum sail area of the class. 
Borealis is a narrow, flat, and extremely hard bilged boat, 
drawing six and one-half feet and carrying a small sail area. 

These boats, together with St. Claire and Spray, made 





YAWLS AND SLOOPS-CLASS REGATTA OFF THE DETROIT YACHT CLUB LANDING. 
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great racing. In the Country 
Club week in September, three 
Chicago boats were present, 
making a total of nine fine 
modern racing craft. Spray 
won everything—four races 
straight—all, however, in light 
airs. Cherry Circle of Chicago 
did well, but dragging a deep 
keel in shallow water was too 
much for her. The Hanley 
boat was not delivered until 
two weeks before the races, 


being two months overdue. QUIEN SABE AND CHERRY CIRCLI 


A lack of tuning up and her 
deep keel held her back, but she should do well in deep water. 
St. Claire, the former champion, was all out of form and took 
sixth place. This was the biggest event of the season, and it 
proved Spray to be the undisputed champion 21-footer of the 
Great Lakes. 

Unlike the season of 1906, there are no new boats building for 
the coming summer. The racing will start on the Fourth of July 
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ley. There had been two 
Small Brothers’ boats built, 
Gamble and Shake, and they 
had it all their own way with 
the other 16-footers of the 
waters hereabout until the 
little Hoorah, an old Massa- 
chusetts boat, came up from 
Cleveland last September 
with the 18-footers Hoorah 
is a beautiful, fine-lined 
boat, designed by Boardman, 
and was just right for the 
light winds prevailing during 
Country Club Regatta week, 
and she won in a series of hotly contested races. This class 
is just beginning at Detroit and the loss of the Bagley Cup 
to Cleveland may stimulate our sailors in their attempt to 
bring it back to the Country Club. There are many of these 
little fellows on the river, but they are not raced consis- 
tently, but few contests being held each summer by the 
Edgemere and Detroit Yacht Clubs 





ST 


at Monroe, and will continue through the summer at Put-in-Bay, 
Cleveland, Tawas, and end on the Country Club Course the first 
week of September. 

In the 18-foot class, Detroit has some good boats, but their 
owners have not shown a disposition to race them. These 
boats should be very popular on the enclosed waters of Detroit, 
as they are easy to handle and make good afternoon or short 
cruising boats. This class is 
encouraged at Cleveland and 
Toledo, but has not yet been 
taken up by the Detroit rac- 
ing men. 

The Country Club is also 
fostering the 16-footers by giv- 
ing races for the fine trophy 
presented by Mr. Paul F. Bag- 
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The types of boat for these waters vary from the cruiser 
to the racing machine and all are equally well suited. An 
important requisite is that a boat shall be shallow, in order to 
dodge around the numerous small bays and slips and not run 
aground. The deep boat is not a success, as was well shown 
by the performance of Cherry Circle. In exactly the weather 
she had at Chicago, she seemed dead and sluggish in Lake St, 
Claire. The type of the cham- 
pion Spray seems better suited 
to the shallow water with the 
short seas. Spray is an out 
and out centre-boarder, has a 
hard bilge and a long, easy 
run, with but a faint reverse 
curve. When sailing, her bow 


¥. C SWEEPSTAKES. (Continued on Page 406.) 
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A SPAR BUOY COMING UP. NOTE THE MARINE GROWTH. 


TENDER HOISTING A WHISTLING BUOY ON DECK 


Buoys 


ONE HAS OFTEN WONDERED ABOUT THESE GUIDES UPON WHICH THE MARINER PLACES 


SWINGING ON 





SUCH GREAT DEPENDENCE 


THE OCEAN SURGE THEY SEEM A PART OF 


THE VAST MYSTERIOUS DEEP—HOW THEY GOT THERE AND HOW THEY ARE CARED FOR 


By C. H. CLAUDY 


Photographs by the author 


HEN in an unknown country, the traveler looks for 
W sign boards to tell him the way from town to town. 
Sailing in unknown waters, the yachtsman has re- 
course to his chart, on the accuracy of which he puts his faith 
and hangs the life of his vessel, and, perhaps, the lives of those 
on board. In landlocked waters, in bays, in rivers—particularly 
in harbors and wherever an artificial channel has been cut— 
“sion-boards’’ mark the way, 
these sign-boards being the 
familiar buoys of wood, of metal 
-——buoys like an exaggerated 
tooth-pick or a swollen water- 
melon; buoys with a clanging 
bell on the top, famed in story 
and in song, or, much worse, 
with a whistle, from which come 
sighs and moans and groans, 
to make the bearer weep, and, 
at night especially, to make the 
sea seem dismal. 
So much a matter of course 
are these buoys—so indispen- 





THE MOST HUMBLE BUOY—A TREE ON A SAND FLAT. 
(380) 


siblein connection with the chart and so reliable and dependable 

that it seldom enters the head of him who uses them to inquire 
whence they come, how they come, who or what takes care of 
them, and how and when they live their dumb and useful lives 
—how, in the end, they “die.” The United States Government 
maintains the buoys through the Light House Service, keeping 
a fleet of vessels constantly at work on them. Other depart- 
ments of the government 
determine where the buoys 
shall be placed and why—that 
is, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey surveys the water and the 
channel, and the Hydrographic 
Office surveys the bottom and 
obtains the depth of water,and 
from this data the proper places 
for buoys are determined. 

The buoy, in its simplest 
form, is but a stick of brush, 
stuck in the bottom to mark 
some bar or channel in an 
obscure creek. The simplest 
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official buoy is the ‘‘spar buoy,” a piece of timber of any 
length from ten to sixty feet, round, and tapering toward the 
end, anchored on the bottom with a huge lead sinker or stone 
weight and painted on the end which projects above the water, 
with the colors prescribed by law—tred or black, red and black, 
or red and white—in stripes running up and down, or bands 
running around, according to whether this buoy is on one or the 
other edge of a channel, in the center, marking any obstruction, 
or what not. There are nearly 6,000 spar buoys in United 
States waters, in addition to the bell, light and whistling buoys, 
of which more later. 

These buoys are first but tall trees. Later they are rough 
spars, simple timber. Then the spar maker, in a Buoy Depot, 
gets to work with his adze—squares the timber, makes it eight 
sided—then smooths off the corners, tapers it, and, behold! a 
spar buoy. Next the shackle iron is put on the lower end and 
bolted to the wood, which is in turn attached to the weight 
which will hold the buoy in place. Lastly, the whole is painted 

first for protection against water and water life; and, second, 
for distinctive marks. These are loaded on a light-house tender, 
by means of the powerful derrick which forms her working 
equipment and she departs on a buoy “‘working’’ tour in some 
part of her district. At least once a year every spar buoy must 
come up and be replaced with a new one. The old ones are 
dried out, scraped, repainted and put down again; but if they 
were not dried and repainted once in so often their life would be 
short, due to water-logging and the accumulation of barnacles 
and sea-weed upon their-surfaces. 

The tender proceeds to the first buoy to be worked and 
steams close enough to it for a slip-knot of heavy chain to be 
thrown over the top. This is attached to the derrick, the derrick 
donkey engine puffs and clanks away and, if the buoy is normal, 
it comes up, slowly and reluctantly, dripping and weed-covered. 
Sometimes these chains do not bite securely into the wood, as 
they should, and there will be a sudden jar and humming of 
cordage, a swift cry of “‘look out there!’’ from the bridge, a 
scattering of men, and the buoy will drop—sometimes a foot, 
rarely back into the water 

As soon as the buoy is up, men attack it with shovels and 
hoes and scrape the worst of the weeds and the barnacles from 
it. Others ply it with a hose, to wash the dirt away. Finally, 
it is unshackled—the weight put aside to go again with the 
next buoy and the spar laid on the deck, where rough cleaning 
is finished at leisure. 

The new buoy, which was out of sight, slung along the side 
of the vessel, is overboard, just as the chain first circled the old 
one’s nose! The new buoy is always put down first right by 
the other one. It is hoisted over the side, shining with new 
paint—slung at both ends with ropes, so tied that a touch will 
release it at the command of “‘let ‘er go”’ from the Captain. 

This work goes on constantly. When a light-house tender 
has nothing else to do she works buoys. Frequently when she 
has a great many other things to do she works buoys, too. For 
these wooden spars are most important aids to navigation and, 
unless they are cared for, some day one or two will be missing. 
Most of them come to tragic ends in time—carried away by ice, 
or bitten in two by the savage flick of some monster propeller, 
when a ship has steered a little too close. Not infrequently 
one will shift its position, apparently tired of the berth assigned 
it, and travel from a few rods to miles, to seek a new resting 
place. An iron buoy, formerly of New York Harbor and now of 
Ireland, is anchored off the coast of that country after having 
travelled the ocean by itself, freed from its anchor by an ice pack. 

The bell buoy is of iron, with a superstructure of bars, on 
which is mounted sometimes a bell with a clapper, but more 
often there is a metal plate on which rolls an iron ball. The 
action of the waves swinging the buoy causes the ball to race 
from side to side of the plate, hitting the bell at every move and 


sometimes more 
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MAKING FAST 





COMING UP 





THE ABOVE SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATES THE 
DIFFERENT STEPS TAKEN IN RAISING A WHISTLING BUOY TO THE 
DECK OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE TENDER. 


COMING OVER THE SIDE. 
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BELL BUOY—VICTIM OF AN UNGRATEFUL STEAMSHIP. BUOY WITH TUBE BY STEAMSHIP'S PROPEL! 








causing the sound. These buoys are usually the wave passes and the buoy drops again, water 
placed to mark the entrance to important is forced up the tube. The valve of the air in- 
channels or turnings which might otherwise he take pipe closes of its own accord from inside 
missed. The bell buoys seem so small and is- PAINTING A BELL BUOY. pressure, and the air compressed by the weight 
olated, seen from the deck of a vessel, that it is of the water thrust upward escapes through 
a surprise to find them ten, twelve and even fifteen feet above the whistle, making a sound of the most indescribable sadness 
the water when they are examined close to. and melancholy—weird and mournful in the last degree. So 

The whistler, however, is the monster of the buoy family, marked is this characteristic of the buoy that the Light House 
Board has to weigh well 
the advisability of placing 
one of these buoys within 


sometimes reaching a 
height over all of thirty- 
six feet and weighing three 
tons or more. Naturally, 
such enormous pieces of 
mechanism -have to be 
handled very carefully in 
the sea, and the placing 
and removing of these 
buoys is a work of 
decided interest and some 
hazard, all the greater 
because a whistling buoy 
is never placed except 
where the water has some 
swell most of the time. 
The buoy has a long 
tube projecting downward, 
a whistle on top and an air 
intake provided with a 
valve. When the buoy is CLEANING THE LAST BUOY—RUNNING FOR AN ANCHORAGE AT NIGHT 
placed, the tube fills with 
water. When a wave raises the buoy the water recedes in put downanewone. The Gaptain of a light-house tender selects 
the tube and air comes into the bulb through the intake. When (Continued on page 410.) 
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earshot of nearby dwell 
ings, because of the em 
phatic protests of the 
owners of property against 
the depressing influence of 
the sound. 

It would seem that an 
iron or steel buoy could be 
left down for an indefinite 
period without injury, but 
such isnot the case. Some 
buoys get so covered with 
weeds and barnacles that 
they refuse to sound—or, 
at most, emit a feeble sigh 
which can be heard barely 
a few hundred feet It 
then becomes necessary to 
lift the weighted jbuoy and 











BUOY TUBE COVERED WITH MARINE GROWTH 


A UNITED STATES BUOY TENDER. 
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The Edna’s Last Run 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 

E were not properly rigged for going to sea, and we knew 
it, but the Edna was a stout little ship. If we could 
run as far as Charleston, we could make the changes 

and repairs necessary. 

‘‘Here comes the pilot,’’ said Anton. 

“«There’s no wind—tell him we won't go to-day,”’ I said, and 
went below. 

“] kem-t’ take ye out,’’ said the old man; ‘‘Cap’n aboard?” 

“Ves,” I called up the companionway, “I’m here. We won't 
go out to-day. I don’t like the looks of the weather.” 

The pilot received this news with muttered curses. He went 
to the side and clambered into his skiff; then he rowed away 
toward the wreck of the bark on the bar, and, I suppose, regaled 
his companion with choice epigrams concerning skippers, who 
would not go to sea when they should. 

I went on deck smiling. The day was beautiful. 

‘‘Let’s go,”’ said my wife; ‘‘let’s go while the weather is fair, 
and get the run past this dreary coast over.”’ 

‘‘Let’s go,”’ said Anton. 

‘Yes, let’s go,’’ said Sam. 

I hesitated. The breeze was light from the northwest. 

‘Shall I call him back?’’ said Anton, as he raised his hands 
to his mouth. 

“‘T call, den?”’ he asked again, and, as I only smiled and 
said nothing, he asked again—and I nodded. In ten minutes 
we were standing out to sea, with the old pilot at the wheel. 
Down the old Teach Channel we swung, careening slightly, but 
gaining slowly against the strong flood tide. 

‘‘Head her straight out for the sea-bo’y,” he said, after we 
“‘Them bo’ys be straight in line, and 
I'll leave yer here. Gi’ 


had got into safe water. 
yell not get less than three fathom. 
me my money.” 

He went over the side wishing us good luck, and called out 
after us, ‘‘ We'll look for ye in the Spring.” 

With the lead line going, we stood out and crossed over, and 
the yacht’s head was pointed to clear the Lookout Shoals. 

‘“‘Tt looks as if we did the right thing, after all,’’ said my wife; 
“I'm glad we came out.” 

All that day we rode and drifted easily over the heaving 
swell, sending the foam-bells tinkling from white sides, while 
the lighthouse of Ocracoke faded gradually beneath the blue 
We were making five knots every hour toward the land of 
sunshine. We ate a hearty dinner, and sat about the deck gaz- 
ing at the beautiful blue water. It seemed so peaceful and 
bright that the cry of the north wind was forgotten, and one 
might almost wonder that trouble could come to a seaman on 
that treacherous coast. Deep down in my soul, | distrusted 
the soft wind greatly. It had not the feel of settled weather. | 
said nothing, but looked at the last speck on the western sky 
line; then I was aware that Sam was sitting near the mast and 
gazing steadily at the spot where the lighthouse had been a 
short time before. There was something pathetic in that look 
a great questioning in his eyes. 

‘The sea is mighty big and lonely, ain't it, Cap’n?’’ he asked 
solemnly. 

As the sun went down the wind increased. A shower formed 
along off to leeward under a pall of clouds and knowing the tricks 
of the foul coast, we had the mainsail close-reefed soon after 
dary. Then we rolled the staysail up, and under the pull of the 
jib with the after cloth we pushed along, leaving a foaming wake 
behind. The moon rose and gave a good chance for a fine run, 


rim. 
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but soon the breeze slacked, then went to the southward. and 
by ten o'clock we were beating into a head sea throwing the water 
in sheets over the forward deck and cabin house. The smal] 
boat which we were forced to tow for lack of davits, plunged 
Then 


the sea increased, and a heavy comber washed off the smoke 


and bucked in the wake, and a long line was given her. 


pipe from the lee deck and carried brooms, mop and capstan 
bars overboard. She had to be stopped, so we hauled down the 
jib, and putting her under the staysail, we balance-reefed the 
mainsail. This mainsail, double reefed, we had often carried 
in a wind of sixty miles an hour, so it must have blown rather 
fresh when we shortened her down. It was long past midnight, 
and we were glad to feel the easy slowness with which she took 
the sea under the balance-reef. 
to, and as easy as if at anchor. 

But the wind slackened with the morning, so we put more 
canvas on her and drove along to the southward By noon we 
were long past Lookout and hauling for Frying Pan Shoals. 
Then the wind died out flat, and the sea rolled so heavily that we 
lowered the mainsail. All day, two schooners were within a 
couple of miles of us, and a Clyde Line steamship passed close 
aboard. 

“It’s an awful sky, sir,’ said Sam, before dinner: 
like a lot o’whips a-shootin’ out from them clouds,”’ 
pointed west. 


lhe boat was practically hove 


rs looks 


and he 


By five o'clock a deep, coppery haze seemed to screen the 
heavens. My wife looked at me questioningly. 

‘It does look bad,” I said, ‘but no one can tell what it will 
do on this coast in the winter. You remember how bad it has 
looked on former voyages. Sometimes nothing happened.”’ 

When the moon rose that night it had a heavy ring around it. 

“It looks just as it did five years ago before that hurricane.”’ 
said Mrs. Hains, gazing up at it. 

“I’m sorry it’s so warm,”’ I said, ‘‘ but, if we get you ashore 
in Charleston, you shall not go outside again on this craft, if ] 
have to sink her.”’ 

She laughed and we sat there a long time, a two-hour watch. 
gazing over the hazy moonlit sea and going over our lives to- 
gether. When the clock struck four bells we turned in and 
slept, for my wife would always stand my watch with me if | 
were left alone on deck. 

Before daylight it was blowing heavy from the southward 
and we were riding again under short canvas. Just 
as I came on deck for the morning watch, a pair of eyes shone 
out close aboard us, the uncomfortable green and red of a coaster. 
They grew brighter and retained their position on the starboard 
bow 

“If you will light that boat lantern for a flare, Sam, we'll 
flash it,’’ I said. 

The bull’s-eye was turned full upon the approaching ship for 
several seconds at a time, but the two eyes grew steadily brighter, 

“Flash it again,” I said quietly. : 

The lights were coming fast before the gale. 

Anton gave an exclamation. 
my heart beat faster. 
bright. 

“What ails that sleepy helmsman?’’ I muttered, and I saw 
my wife in the companionway. “Flash that light again, quick! "’ 
The two eyes almost were over us. A sudden wild desire for 
action came over me. 

“Staysail sheet,” 
the main,”’ 


hove to 


Something within me made 
The lights were now very close and very 


I bawled. ‘‘Swing her off—slack away 
and as the ready Anton plunged away to leeward 
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and seized the forward sheet, a huge black mass rose out of the 
night and towered over us. 

My wife held the bull’s-eye steadily upon it and flashed it 
calmly. Then the red face faded, and, with a dull, booming, 
thundering rush, a great five masted schooner tore past us, 
seemingly close enough to touch. When I took up the wheel 
spokes again I was aware of a pounding under my ribs which 
would not have been safe for a person subject to heart trouble. 
No word was said for some moments. Then the watch was set 
and we waited for daylight, which came as the wind fell. 

The morning was dull and rainy. The air was warm. 
was a falling glass, and, as 
the light increased, the 
breeze made to the south- 
ward. The mainsail was 
shaken out to a double 
reef and the Edna was 
headed off to the westward, 
while a feeling of uneasi- 
ness gradually came upon 
all hands. 

As the morning wore on 
a heavy swell came from 
the south-east. At first it 
was simply along roll; but, 
as the hours dragged along 
and the murky air grew 
thicker, the swell increased 
to a heavy sea. By ten 
o’clock a squall of rain 
came, but instead of calm- 
ing the heaving ocean it 
made it higher and more 
menacing. A rift to the 
westward looked as if the 
wind would soon come from 
that way, but it did not; 
it came from the south- 
ward, and the Edna backed 
away from it. 

She had a double-reefed 
mainsail and whole stay- 
sail, but she gathered stern- 
way so rapidly that the 
small boat towed under 
the jibboom end, and the 
line had to be paid jout to 
keep it clear when the spar 
plunged downward. The 
wind kept falling and the 
surface of the water was 
smoothed out, but the 
great hill that rolled faster 
and faster, from the south- 
east, grew in volume un- 
til it became an appalling, steep wall ahead as our boat backed 
away from it. The wind, after an hour, began to make more 
to the westward. Then suddenly a deep, dull roar sounded over 
the sea. We looked and saw the top of a great sea rise into a 
mass of white foam, a full fathom deep, and roar along north- 
ward. It was uncanny, that great hill of water lifting and burst- 
ing. While we looked another roar astern of us attracted our 
attention. 

“We're in the breakers!” 


There 


cried Anton. 


I had not been able to take a sight for two days, and the 
currents are treacherous on the edge of the Gulf Stream. The 
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vision of Lookout breakers came before me for an instant, but I 
knew we must be full fifty miles off shore, unless some treacher- 
ous stream had set us toward the sand. 

“Take a sounding,’’ I said; but to make certain, the Edna's 
head was pointed east, while the lead struck nothing in twenty 
fathoms. The questioning eyes of my wife called for the truth, 
and I hesitated no longer. 

“The great bursting sea is an overfall,’’ I said, “it’s backing 
We are on the edge of a hurricane.”’ 
As I finished a great moving hill came toward us. 


up. 
The 
crest was high above, and through the top of the steep slope I 
caught the glint of green 
light. The Edna _ was 
flung skyward just as the 
sea crashed down. 


The foam filled the 
decks and afterways, but 
she went clear of the 


weight of water and rode, 
dropping into the trough. 
It grew darker. 

““Look!”’ cried Mrs. 
Hains, ‘‘the sea is boiling, 
you can see nothing over 
there!’ 

I turned my head and 
saw a black mass of vapor 
rushing over the ocean, 
directly opposite from the 
direction of the great sea. 
It grew as dark and thick 
as the inside of a cave. 
Great masses of steam 
arose from the surface and 
stifled us. The sea seemed 
to rise in high peaks and 
points as if coming from 
everywhere at once. Then 
with a wild rush the wind 
swept upon us from the 
northeast and I rolled the 
wheel hard up and we ran 
for our lives. The small 


boat disappeared in a 
p 

burst of foam and was 

gone. 


“Peak and throat hal- 
yards!”’ I cried, and An- 
ton and Sam strove man- 
fully to slack down the 
bit of mainsail remaining. 
The wind caught under the 
end of the falling gaff and 
hurled it upward. I 
grabbed the leach rope 
and held on grimly. Soon we had it down, and with the fore 
staysail burst to ribbons the Edna tore along before the blast 
that swept the sea as level as a floor. 

“We can’t live in this,’’ cried Sam,‘‘ we’ll be down in an hour.”’ 

“*Never,’”’ I said aloud, but in Anton’s face and wild eves I 
saw the truth, a case of lost boat. 

When I had a chance to go below, the Edna was heading 
almost on her course of southwest. She was headed off now 
and then to the south, but, as the wind came from almost true 
north, she was making good south by west. The vapor from 
the steaming sea was suffocating, for we were so low down that 
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it swept over us in clouds, mingling with the spume-drift that 
tore along with the wind. The great southerly sea was swept 
down as if by magic, and, instead of being smashed under by 
heading into it, we found that it was suddenly running with the 
wind, a wild quick running sea. that made the little ship stagger 
as it swept her along. As she was going south there was no 
thought of heaving her to, for we were bound that way and would 
make the most of it.. Then we knew her trick of heading up 
broadside on, even without a bit of headsail, and we had started 
without a drag or sea anchor. 

As I went below, my wife looked at me strangely—question- 
ingly. I tried to avoid the issue, but finally confessed that it 
was getting pretty bad. However, as we were going along all 
right, there was no use taking trouble on trust, 

“You know!”’ I said, “‘we have been through some bad 
places together. You remember the cyclone in the Stream 
three years ago, and how we saw it coming plain in sight and yet 
made Charleston Harbor. We must take what we get in the 
Gulf Stream in the winter. This is a tight little ship and she’s 
running fine.”’ 

Yet, as I spoke, I felt a strange intuition that we were run- 
ning to our end, and that the Edna would never come back. 
Something of my thoughts must have been in my eyes, for my 
wife reached over and pressed my hand. 

‘“*Never mind,” she said smiling, “‘it’s not your fault. You 
did not want me to come. We have been through a good deal 
together, and, if it’s necessary, we'll make our last run the same 
way.” 

“Brace up, and eat something,’’ I answered, ‘don't let us 
get on to that yet. There’s a long way between us and the 
bottom, and we’re not going swimming this trip.”’ 

I was dripping wet and removed my sou’wester and lay down 
in my oilskins, to be ready for an instant call. As Anton was the 
only one who could take the wheel beside myself, I had to come 
on deck to relieve him soon, for the Edna was steering hard and 
the continuous watch and watch between us had worn us down 
to short tricks of an hour each. 

The motion below was awful. The outside ballast of the 
Edna, while it made her stiff, threw her about so fast from side 
to side that it was dangerous to let go with either hand. Once 
I was flung so quickly across the cabin that my head smashed 
hard enough against the opposite bulkhead to render me uncon- 
scious for a few minutes. Finally I lay on the cabin floor after 
fastening my wife in a bunk, and there fell into a troubled sleep 
for half an hour, when the striking bells warned me that, shiver 
as I might, there was a wrestle ahead for me for an hour with a 
racing ship carrying a bad steering gear and all I possessed of 
this world’s goods. 

The spirit of a woman is always equal to a man’s, but the 
flesh is weak. My wife smiled up at me but could not stand 
watch with me, according to her usual custom. My heart smote 
me hard as I looked at her, and I swore softly. 

“In some things a woman may have her own way,” I said, 
“but if I ever let you go to sea with me again, I shall go before 
a judge and get put away as a man too weak to know what he is 
about.” 

She laughed and I bounded up the companionway to the 
deck. As I opened the cabin door I felt the rush of wind, and 
closed it in time to keep the spray of a following comber from 
getting below. The sea was tremendous. It had worked to the 
westward, and we were now put to it to make even south. There 
was nothing to do but to let her run as long as she could. The 
boat had shipped no heavy water to speak of so far, and to try 
to poke her up into that blast with her well-known trick of 
backing up caused us to decide to let her go as long as she would 
make good weather of it. I took the wheel and bade Sam to go 
below out of the cold and wet. He was shaking and his shoulders 
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were as high as his ears. Poor fellow! He was so sick from the 
awful motion that he was faint. 

The hours passed slowly and we shifted again and again, lying 
down in our oilskins and shivering until we went on deck and 
lowered our hunching shoulders by labor at the wheel. There 
was no chance to make a fire, as the smoke pipe had been washed 
overboard. A bite of cold ham was our supper, and I went on 
deck at eight bells hungry but hopeful for a slant that would let 
us come up to our course again. 

The binnacle lamps had been smashed, and it was so dark 

that we had to lash a boat lantern to the compass to see the 
shifting mark. It was dangerous to let her head up more than a 
point or two, for the sea would pile over her every time she did so. 
It was equally bad to be taken by the lee, and so the hour of 
steering seemed long enough. 
How those watches dragged! Thoughts long forgotten 
would come into my tired brain, followed by new ones for the 
future, and all the while the Edna ran to her end across the wild 
current that had caused the ruin of so many stouter ships. It 
was lonely there in the howling blackness. We did not put up 
our side lights, for lack of oil, the can having burst; but, as there 
was little danger of seeing anything, it caused no worry. Hour 
after hour I strained my eyes into the blackness ahead, twisting 
my head now and then to watch for the huge combers which 
chased us and which must be kept astern. If one has any doubts 
as to whether he believes in a mighty mysterious Power that 
rules the world, let him stand night after night alone upon a 
vessel’s deck and fight her through a wild sea. The very lonli- 
ness of the vast ocean calls up thoughts of its grandeur. The 
darkness and rush of wind and sea, or the flashing of the phos- 
phorescent comber here and there in the night, will make him 
ready to commune with the spirits of the vast universe about 
him. I found myself humming the air of Wagner's, “ Pilgrim's 
Chorus”’ as if the stirring sounds of that music matched the 
roar of the wind and crash of the sea. In our little artificial 
lives ashore, we have not the same idea of the magnitude of the 
universe, the tremendous power of the elements. 

The next morning brought no change, and we were still tear- 
ing away across the western ocean, with the huge sea following 
us. Going below, I figured it out that it was best to let her go 
across the Gulf Stream and run to the southward outside of it 
where the weather would be better and where we would be out 
of the track of circular storms. At any rate we could not stop 
her yet, for if she took those seas broadside, she would soon 
founder. It might let up at any time, for it was breaking up into 
heavy squalls, between which the sea was not so dangerous. 

It was now past the middle of December-——mid-winter on the 
coast, and those who have coasted in mid-winter along the 
Atlantic what that The 
terrible even upon a large vessel where one can go below and 
change after a soaking and get something warm, and even get 
close to a fire sometimes. But with us it was to remain half 
under water for days at a time. The main question, however, 
was concerning my wife. She was having the hardest part of it, 
for she could no longer go on deck. To remain below fast in a 
bunk during that plunging was very hard indeed. It put a 
strain upon one that the work on deck relieved. I felt that if 
the sea went down and we passed a ship, that I would put her 
aboard. We were now three hundred miles off the coast and 
almost in the track of West India ships, but there seemed to be 
no prospect of conditions slacking up. Soon we would be out- 
side the line of any travel and it would be next to impossible to 
find anything afloat, for nothing keeps the Atlantic east of this 
line, save the deep-water vessels bound around the Horn or Cape 
of Good Hope. I waited and watched for a chance. 

But the day dragged along and the wind held. 
(Continued on page 396) 
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antest kind of weather when the open-air exhibition of 

racing motor boats which precedes the contests, was 
opened; but for some reason public interest was less high than 
last year and, for the first time, the Prince of Monaco failed to 
officiate at the opening, deputizing the Governor to do so, much 
to the disappointment of the people. The entry list was a fine 
one, including not less than 75 boats, some 30 more than were 
entered last year. These were divided into four classes: racers, 
in which everything is sacrificed for speed; cruisers, which are 
not really cruisers at all, but speed machines, slightly modified 
to comply with the rules; vedettes, which are really cruisers 
and healthy utility boats, strong, seaworthy and moderately 
powered; and hydroplanes, the newest thing in racing boats, 
designed to slip over the water. In this class were Count 
Lambert's boat, driven by an aerial propeller revolved by a 


[WA ante CARLO was favored by the brightest and pleas- 


70 hp Antoinette engine; Obus-Nautilus, a double-hulled affair 
with engine on one hull and tanks, steering gear and crew on 
the other; and Motogodille-Glisseur, with all machinery well 
aft and the propeller shaft universal-jointed so it can be raised 
or lowered at will. Count Lambert’s boat was somewhat 
damaged by a fire started by the ignition of gasolene trickling 
from a broken pipe, but previous to this aroused great interest 
by its extraordinary speed over the water. 

Most spectacular and therefore most interesting to the 
sensation-loving crowds was, probably, the contest for the 
‘‘Championship of the Sea,’’ a race of 200 kilometers (124.22 
miles). The weather conditions were absolutely perfect, there 
being not a breath of wind and the air warm and dry. Never- 
theless, out of seventeen starters only six finished within the 
time limit of eight hours, and there was the usual fleet of drifting 
racers with their delicate, over-refined motors out of order. 





“CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE SEAS” — 
34.77 MILES AN HOUR. 


PAN HARD-TELLIER—-SHE WON RACE FOR 
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ALL’ERTA—SECOND IN RACE FOR “CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE SEA.” 
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Panhard-Tellier won the race by a wide margin, her time being 
3h. 33m. 4S., or an average speed of 34 77 miles an hour. Lorainne 
crossed the line first, but the Panhard boat almost immediately 
went to the front and held an ever-increasing lead to the finish 
All’erta, with Fiat engines, was second, rh. 13m. 23s. behind 
the winner; Ulysee, a Mors boat, was third and the English 
boat Flying Fish, with Wolseley engines, fourth. Another 
Mors boat, Adele, was fifth, and the only other craft to get over 
the course within the limit was Mercedes D. L.—the last boat 
over the starting line. 

Panhard-Tellier is a Tellier-built hull, with twin screws 
driven by Panhard engines transplanted direct from two Pan- 
hard racing cars used in the Grand Prix of 1906. England was 
represented by two Daimlers and Flying Fish. Daimler II. has 
a light steel hull and three six-cylinder motors of go hp each, 
driving triple screws. One screw is centrally located, rather 
far forward, and the other two well aft, close under the flat- 
bottomed stern, one on each side. 

Other events also were captured by Panhard-Tellier, which 





MOTOBLOC GIVING HER “DUST” TO AN ENGLISH BOAT 
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proved the champion of the 
meet; but many races were 
seriously interfered with by 
rougher weather than is good 
for delicate racers. On the 
last day there was a 25 kilo- 
meter race in which only one 
boat was able to finish owing 
to the sea that was running. 
This was the English Flying 
Fish, which showed surprising 
rough-water qualities for a 
boat of her type. 

Apparently the public 
abroad is getting a little 
tired of spectacles that are 
failures if the water is not 
smooth; but the occasional sensational performances of the 
racers have whetted the appetite for useless bursts of speed, 
and sensible contests between real boats—boats that are not 
all engine and that can live out a bit of a blow—seem exces- 
sively tame and dull. Still, many who were real sailors or were 
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THE LATEST IN FRANCE—COUNT LAMBERT’S HYDROPLANE, DRIVEN 
BY AN AERIAL PROPELLOR. 
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otherwise interested watched 
closely the contests between 
the wholesome sea-going cruis- 
ers, and M. Thomson, French 
Minister of Marine, was donor 
of a prize in that class. There 
seems to be considerably more 
interest,in the United States, in 
the development of the practical 
marine motor than in the 
adaptation of automobile en- 
gines to high-speed work, and 
the result is that long-distance 
cruising races in the open sea, 
regardless of weather condi- 
tions, are encouraged, while 
only a half-hearted support is 
given to contests between extreme racing types. So American 
marine engines, designed expressly for continuous hard ser- 
vice, have reached a degree of development that could never 
have been attained through playing with automobile engines in 
unseaworthy hulls. 


Motor Boat Legislation 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 


be killed in Committee. It may already have been 

killed when this article appears in print. Should it 
have succeeded, however, in passing the Assembly, it will meet 
in the Senate with quite as strenuous opposition by the motor 
boat interest of the State, as it encountered in the Lower 
House. Fifty-three New York State Yacht Clubs were rep- 
resented at the first public hearing on the measure before the 
Assembly, and these organizations are prepared to fight it in 
the Senate. 

This Act provides that every owner of a steam or motor boat 
not required to take out a certificate of inspection in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XXX. of the general laws, shall, 
before placing the boat in commission, file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Works a statement giving his name 
and address, with the name of his vessel and the description 
thereof, including the kind of power used on such vessel. There- 
upon he shall receive a certificate of registration for which he 
shall pay one dollar. Then he shall place upon the vessel the same 
number as that of his certificate. This shall be not less than 


A the present writing it is believed the Dowling Bill will 
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two inches high and shall be conspicuously displayed. Violation 
of this law carries a penalty of ten dollars for the first offense 
and twenty-five for the second. 

Assemblyman Dowling introduced the Bill at the request 
of the Superintendent of Public Works. It was contended that 
the navigation of the canals by pleasure craft had reached such 
proportions that special regulations were necessary to protect 
the regular traffic, that it was necessary to preserve the banks 
and structures of the waterways from depredations such as had 
been perpetrated in certain cases by owners of pleasure boats. 
The registration fee which amounts to but one dollar and is good 
for all time cuts small figure in the matter and cannot be con- 
strued in any sense a tax. The motor boat men, however, opposed 
the measure on the ground that it was an opening wedge for 
further legislation. It is estimated that there are some 12,000 
motor boats belonging to citizens of the Empire State, of which 
not more than ro per cent go through the canals. 

As a matter of fact, only 1,154 permits were issued for this 
purpose last year. Certainly at a dollara head this traffic 
would hardly yield revenue enough to maintain a registration 
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bureau. The plea that motor boat men damage the banks of 
the canals and the structures thereof, seems ludicrous when one 
considers the enormous traffic carried on by great barges. It is 
on a par with the alleged analogy between the motor boat and 
the automobile traffic. In fact, more of these machines traverse 
Riverside Drive on an ordinary day than do motor boats the 
canals in a year. It costs hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually to police and regulate automobile traffic. It does not 
cost the state a cent to look after the motor boat—unless they 
count the wear and tear on the water of the canals. To be sure, 
lock tenders have to open and shut their gates to let these craft 
through, but they are paid by the month for that. It is the 
experience of motor boat men that they receive scant attention 
from such lock tenders and other canal employees. Would a 
registration certificate mend matters in this respect? Does the 
Superintendent of Public Works demand the fee in anticipation 
of depredations committed by these pleasure seekers? In other 


words, is it a penalty paid in advance of the crime? If so, it 
has the merit of novelty at least. 
Motor boat men are not notoriously a lawless class. In fact, 


compared with the men who drive and steer the great freight 
barges, they are mild mannered and innocent. Seriously, no 
sane person would contend that damages maliciously perpetrated 
by these men would amount to one-tenth of one per cent of 
those sustained by the great state waterways during the open 
season. It is doubtful if the expense of maintaining the canals 
has been increased an iota by this miniature traffic. Under the 
circumstances it is hard to attribute the Dowling Bill to any- 
thing more serious than the legislation habit. 

The motor boat is a sturdy growth. It has come to stay. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of law makers to choke it off, it is 
bigger than ever. Within the last year some 20,000 power boat 
engines were manufactured in the United States, one concern 
alone turning out more than 5,000. This vast number does not 
indicate the increase of new boats. Many engines supercede 
obsolete ones, others are put into sail- and row-boats while 
practically 3,000 a year are exported. 

These engines range from $37.50 to $150 in value, the average 
being $75. 

The motor boat has become a great factor in the water 
traffic of the country. That is why we scrutinize bills affecting 
it; that is why we suspect some acts may be attributable to 
motives more sinister than the legislation habit. 

In the spring of 1905, a bill was presented to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts providing that all power boats should be 
registered and licensed, and that the payment of a reasonable 
fee should be exacted. But the measure met with such a 
general protest that its sponsor withdrew it. 

As a matter of fact legislation affecting motor boats has 
never been anything more than a farce. There is not a law on 
the statute books that would not be funny were it not bother- 
some. The friends of the steamboat men did succeed in securing 
a federal law which provided that all vessels of above fifteen 
gross tons, propelled by gas, fluid, naptha or electric motors, 
should not be navigated without a licensed engineer and a licensed 
pilot. But this law was of little profit to its promotors, since it 
specially provided that ‘‘no examination’’ should be required 
as a condition of obtaining such license. There was one feature 
which saved it from becoming a farce: the licensing of the pilot 
and engineer meant that these men should be “‘ Americans”’ and, 
consequently, “well paid’’ employees. 

Let it be understood that in case of war, this Government 
depends very largely upon its fishing fleets for the manning of 
its war vessels. So, it is of the highest importance that this 
industry should be largely dominated by Americans. But 
commerce knows little patriotism. It so happened that com- 
petition in the fishing business prompted the employment of 
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low class foreigners, who were willing to work for little and live 
like swine. 
pertaining to motor boats that was not wholly farcical was a 
year ago deprived of the only feature that saved it from reproach 
By jugglery, pure and simple, it was made to read: ‘All vessels 
of above fifteen gross tons carrying freight or passengers fo 
hire, but ‘‘not engaged in fishing as a regular business Pi 
This meant fishing of every description, oyster, clam, lobster 
and finny. 


Consequently, under pressure, the only federal law 


Regarding this legislative trick, a prominent citizen wrote 
to Admiral Dewey: “By that act, Congress has denationalized 
half our fishing fleet. We would better lose seven battle ships 
than not have this industry to draw upon in case of emergency.” 

The federal law referred to affected the motor boat interests 
but little, since practically not more than ten per cent of such 
craft are engaged in ‘‘carrying freight or passengers for hire."’ 
Even if it had applied to pleasure boats, the ‘‘no examination”’ 
clause would have nullified it. 

The result of the act, exempting fishermen from responsibility 
is that, to-day, out of the thousands of motor craft that obtain 
in this inspection district, extending from the Capes of Delaware 
to the northern boundary, only 246 such craft are subject to 
the Steamboat-Inspection laws. This does not mean that per- 
sons operating motor boats can not be brought to book in the 
courts. But there is no one to see that they are seaworthy, that 
they comply in all respects with the laws providing for the 
protection of life—no one to compel them to use preventive 
measures. There would seem to be no great hardship in com- 
pelling all the motor boats that navigate federal waters to be 
operated by licensed persons, since it involves no examination. 
On the contrary, it would be a safeguard to such men against 
their own inexperience. Boats of this class usually carry a 
considerable number of persons and it would be well that the 
federal inspectors saw to it that they were in good shape, and 
that they were not run by imbeciles. There is much antagonism 
on the part of the personnel of the commercial craft of the rivers 
and harbor toward motor boat men. This is not wholly un- 
justified. Many a pilot is kept on the anxious seat by the erratic 
behavior of some power boat in his vicinity; much as a truck 
horse is confused by the caperings of a colt. Again, the motor 
boat man is quite apt to treat his commercial brother with a 
degree of flaunting arrogance, a disregard of his rights that is 
not calculated to promote amity. Under such circumstances, 
although it might be un-Christian, it would not be illogical that 
the pilot of the tug would feel a grim satisfaction in punching a 
hole in the pleasure craft, capsizing it or otherwise promoting 
the misery of the occupants thereof. 

The attitude of prominent motor boat makers toward the 
question of licensing, is of the greatest interest 

One says, referring to boats of 30-feet and over: “‘ The author- 
ities and the public in general, have not yet realized the necessity 
of some form of control over the pilots of this larger class of 
motor boats. Legislation is very slow to provide for conditions 
not within the notice of the general public, and is, unfortunately, 
only prompted by some terrible disaster such as the ‘Slocum 
affair.’ The consequent excitement of the public and the desire 
of those responsible for the enactment of laws to cover their 
own negligence, results in extreme and drastic regulations, 
drawn up on the spur of the moment, inadequate to cope with 
the situation, and in reality, designed only to mollify the public 
and wreak vengeance on future offenders. To avoid such a 
contingency, those interested in yachting, especially power 
boating, should endeavor to have enacted regulations governing 
the licensing of power boat captains. By thoroughly studying 
the situation, beginning with the very easy restrictions, and 
gradually feeling the way, aset of rules would be evolved, 
insuring the safety of the amateur against himself. 








Motor Boats in the Building 


By HOWARD GREENE 


Photographs, courtesy of Gas Engine and Power Company and the Williams- Whittlesey Company 


Model of Lydia by H. E. Boucher Manufacturing Company 


UMMER has its joys for the man whose pleasure it is to go to sea 
in a yacht, and once his boat is afloat and the inevitable tinker- 
ing and pottering that goes with getting into commission is under 

way, he is about the most contented creature alive. But there is no 

day in the whole yachting calendar when he enjoys the sensations that 
are his more than on the first mild, sunny spring day, warm enough to 
nake an overcoat a burden, when nothing remains of old : 
winter except a few grimy mounds of snow in shady cor- 
ners, and he throws care to the winds and sets out to see 
what the boat-builders are doing. What can equal the first 

sniff of sun-warmed cedar and mahogany, mingled with the a 

indescribable pitchy, painty smell of a ship-yard? What / 


nw 


sounds are so melodious as the muffled ring of the calking 


mallet, the squeal of the buzz-saw and the creaking of block: \ 
getting rid of their winter stiffness? And the beauty of this 

spring-time excursion is that it can be enjoyed to the { 

full by the man who, while having the love of boats } 
in his heart, does not possess one. He prowls content- 


edly around, critically examining every craft that / 
takes his eye, saying: ‘“ Now, that’s the sort of ; / 
thing I'd have in my boat”’ or ‘* What on earth 
does any man want of such a rig?’’ And 
when he has tramped himself weary, wet his 
feet and barked his shins crawling over 













marine railways, powdered his 
clothes with saw-dust and knocked dents in 
his hat getting under scaffolding, he goes cheerfully. home, 
laying out, in his imagination, the boat he is going to build—some day. 

’ To an old salt, who has not visited the yards and shops in and about 
New York for two or three years, there are a good many changes to be 
observed, chief among them being the thinning out of the old-time thickets 
of spars as sailing craft give way to motor-boats. Everywhere the sea- 
skunk and the kicker-boat (i. e., the gasolene boat and the auxiliary) 
appear—the motor boats long, lean and speedy-looking, or broad, deep, 
full-lined, and the sturdy sea-boats with comfortable cabin accommoda- 
tions. And it is amazing to note the number of sailing yachts whose 
dead-woods are being cut away to swing a propeller turned by a motor 
stowed snugly away under the cockpit floor, ready for business when 
neither Boreas nor Zephyr are abroad on the deep. While the tendency 
toward motor propulsion is very evident in the yard, it is much more so 
in the shops. Look where you will, there are motor boats in every stage 
of construction—and an occasional sailing craft. The wide-awake boat- 
builder has very quickly caught the drift of popular ideas, and he is usually 
prepared to turn out the most: modern examples of this comparatively 
new type of pleasure craft, no matter how modest his establishment. In 
the big shops they are building motor craft up to 150 feet long and of all 
speeds up to 30 miles an hour (perhaps). Somehow a man does not usu- 
ally call his ship a ‘‘yacht’’ until it approaches the 100-foot mark, and 
not always then. It is nearly always a plain motor boat, though it may 
excel immeasurably in speed, power, comfort, roominess and seaworthi- 
ness the steam yachts that preceded it. 
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It is but natural that well-to-do yachtsmen should takea certain 
pleasure in calling upon the engine manufacturer and the boat builder to 
combine their best efforts in high-speed craft long, lightly - built 


shells burdened with concentrated power It is not likely that thx 
time will ever come when the extremes of lightness and power will 
cease to tempt those who want speed—ever more speed And perhap 


the most remarkable example of the year in this field is a boat building 
at City Island for Mulford Martin William Gardner, of New York 
designed the flyer after experimenting with models in the Government 
testing tank at Washington—the first time such tests have been made 


with a view to producing a speed machine for a private owner Th 
boat is 120 feet over all, with a beam of 12 feet, and is built wholiy 
of steel. The frames are steel angles to which the plating is riveted; 


the heaviest plating is but three-sixteenths of an inch thick, this weight 
being employed under water. Above the water line the steel is a scant 
eighth of an inch thick, and one wonders where such material 
gets the strength to stand up between the thrust of the power- 

ful motors and the rush and pressure of the water 


i until a workman undertakes to drill through a plate 
with compressed air drilling machine. Then the hard- 
3 ness and toughness of the metal are apparent. The 


plates are lapped and riveted, cold rivets being 
hand-hammered into place with heads countersunk 

to make a smooth skin. Owing to 
\ the lightness of the steel the usual 
\ method of calking is out of the 
a question so strips of canvas 


* 


\ 














soaked in red lea: 
and oil are laid be 
tween, before rivet 
ing. The power plant 
will consist of two fours 
cycle gasolene motors 
of 300-hp, driving twin 
screws-—a total of 600-hp ina 

steel shell that looks as if a good 
BaP e. sized sea would crush it like an egg- 
AN EMBODIMENT OF NEW IDEAS— _ shell. Notwithstanding its frail ap- 
MODEL OF LYDIA. LENGTH pearance, the boat is very strong con- 
OVER ALL /2 FEET. sidering its weight, owing largely to 
the stiffness of the steel in the plating 
and framing and to the careful system of bracing. In form, it is much like 
the familiar type of racing motor boat with deep, sharp bow, long, clean run 
and flat-bottomed stern of the torpedo type. The lines are all exceedingly 
fine, as the length of ten beams indicates. A peculiar constructional fea 
ture is the use of a steel casting of horse-shoe form for the foundation of the 
stern framing, the casting occupying the angle where the plating turns up 
sharply from the water. Though the actual speed of such a steel bodkin of 
a boat as this is largely problematic, the tests made with the model—which, 
by the way, was 20 feet long—indicates a‘‘possible’ rate of slightly more than 
31 miles an hour; something like 28 miles an hour is confidently expected. 
In the boat just described absolutely everything is sacrificed for speed; 
there is no other consideration. A strong contrast is made by Aida, a 
high-speed boat but one in which there are fair cruising accommodations. 
This boat is from the board of Mr. H. N. Whittelsey The over-all 
length is 80 feet and the extreme beam, 11 feet; the power consists of 
a 300-hp air-starting gasolene motor and the contract calls for a 
speed of 20 miles an hour. In a boat of this type great strength is 
necessary, as well as a fair degree of lightness, and these requisites are 
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DUX, A NEW 22 MILE TWIN-SCREW TEAK RACER EQUIPPED WITH 


rwo 6-CYCLE OU H.P. MOTORS 
lecured by an ingenious system of double framing. Frames are set up 
in the usual way, planked with wood and then longitudinal stringers are 
run along on the frames the full length of the boat, these stringers being 
rather closely spaced. Then a second complete set of frames is made and 
set up inside the stringers, to which they are riveted. It is obvious that 
this gives great stiffness both laterally and longitudinally, even though 
sight frames are employed, and is an excellent form of construction where 
the high cost is not objectionable 

Aida is divided into three sections, so far as her interior arrangements 
are concerned; quarters for the owner and two guests are well aft 
under a mahogany house, the engine amidships and the crew’s quarters 
forward of the engine space. Notwithstanding the large size of the engine, 
there will be a fair amount of room around it—a fact that will be appre 
ciated by the experienced. As the boat is intended for day runs only, 





FAST 30-FOOT RUNABOUT LAUNCH WITH FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR UNDER 


TURTLE-BACK FORWARD. SPEED, 12 TO 13 MILES AN HOUR 


there will be no galley and no arrangements for extended cruising, berths 
being provided for emergency use only. 

The 75-footer Lydia is a deep sea cruiser and is calculated to stay 
out in any weather. The evolved by building up the 
sides of the vessel to the required height right up into the bow, and then 
decking over; the result is a cabin as large as the boat will contain, a 
stiff, strong construction and a great deal of deck room. ~With a beam 
of 14 feet, it may readily be seen that there is a great deal of room in 
such a boat. Lydia has a f a heavy, sub 
stantial type, capable of driving her at an average rate of 11 miles an hour 
Lydia was represented by a scale model at the Motor Boat Show at Madi 
son Square Garden last winter. Her stern is of the wholesome whaleboat 
type that is so rapidly gaining favor for cruising craft Her length 
permits fine lines and a form easy to drive 


cabin is 


so-hp gasolene motor « 


An interesting boat is a cruiser designed by H. Cary Smith and build 
This boat, whose owner’s name has not been dis 
closed, is intended for the Bermuda race. She is a fine, sturdy-looking 
little vessel, 59 feet 10 inches long—just two ihches under the limit—and 
10 feet 1 inch beam. She is engined by a motor of 1oo hp and 
naturally is expected to make very good which she certainly 
must do in order to make up for the handicap she will get under the rules 
of the competition. She has long, clean lines and is substantially built 
of oak, cedar and mahogany, a typical high-powered deep-sea cruiser, 
able to push forward at speed in heavy, weather. Mr. Smith, who has 
personally watched the construction of the vessel and taken a great 
deal of interest in it, was very non-committal as to her probable per- 
formance. ‘‘You can’t tell anything about a boat until she’s in the 
water and has had a good trial.’ he said. ‘‘But’’ with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘we have some hope that she will turn out all right 

This boat has a curved transom stern, the transom being of mahogany 
finished bright 

Another boat at City Island, a trunk cabin 
a stern that is an interesting compromise between the flat stern of the 


ing at City Island 


S} eed 


cruising launch, has 


NCH HUNCH, 35 FT. LON¢ 


MOTOR 4-cycLe 32 Hut 


There 
aft and 


speed launch and the whale-boat stern frequently seen in cruisers 
a long, flat bottom, 


the water line; 


is a deep, sharp stem widening as it runs 


from the water however 


Thus the 


coming to 
the stern is built with 


a point at line up, 


an overhang speed of one type and the 
weatherly qualities of the other are to a great extent combined. Whik 
on the subject of sterns it is noticeable in prowling about the yards and 
shops that the full torpedo stern—which builders usually dislike becaus« 
it is a nuisance to build and has nothing in particular to recommend it 


is dropping out in favor of the pointed or whaleboat stern With the 


exception of boats built exclusively for speed, the torpedo stern seem 
to be practically a thing of the past for specially designed craft, and the 
builders are unfeignedly glad of it. Of course a steel boat lends itself 


much more readily to the torpedo stern than a wooden craft, but in any 
case its plac e, if it has one, is on the speed launch 

There is an enormous demand for boats of the hunting-cabin or trunk 
notable that many 
up to about 8o feet over all, are so tar a 


cabin type in all sizes; it is large boats of this sort, 
outward appearance is con 
cerned, enlarged facsimilies of some of the little 30-footer in fact, ata 


distance and in the absence of object [or comparison there is 
large or small. This is 
cabin launch to a greater extent 
crait 

At City Island, 


ior an owner 


indicate whether a boat is true of the hunting 


perhaps, than any other class of pleasure 


also 


ideas ot 


hunting cabin cruiser 


simple The 


is about completed a 


whose interior arrangement are 


over all and 12 feet beam The cabin i i ingle big 


some 18 feet long, broken only by 
placed at opposite sides about the middk ol 


oat 18 45 teet 





a couple of clothes lockers 
the length of the cabin, 


room, 


dividing the side seats into four sections, two on a side The 
galley occupies an inconspicuous corner at the after end The motor 
a 20 hp, 2-cylinder is placed wholly under the after deck so that 
it occupies absolutely no cabin space There is no cockpit, the 


companion from the cabin leading directly to the deck; this arrangement 
gives an unusual amount of space underneath for the engine rhe 


s of the sturdy, full-lined whaleboat stern type, substantially built 


boat 





AUTOMOBILE CONTROL SYSTEM, SHOWING STARTING AND REVERSI 
SWITCHES, GAGES FOR AIR WHISTLE AND GASOLINE TANKS 
ON STEERING WHEEL. 


LEVERS 
CONTROLS 
APPROPRIATE IN AN AUTO-BOAT 














ZIPALONG——A GLORIFIED YACHT 








Though nearly all the power craft under 140 feet long are to be driven 
by gasolene motors, there is an interesting exception in the shape of a 
steel boat 130 feet long. It is rather depressing to the man who is accus- 
tomed to the compact gasolene engine to see the enormous space, cut out of 
the very best part of the boat, for the boilers and engines, while the owner's 
quarters aft are decidedly small for so large a vessel. The saloon, between 
the engine room and the stateroom, has a raised floor and house so thata 
good view will be obtained from the large windows. There are two houses 
forward of the engine space, the forward one running right up into her eyes 
When completed, she will have a regular little village of houses ranged 
along from bow to stern, ending with the mahogany trunk over the 
owner's stateroom. The lines of the vessel are long and easy and she is 
intended for high speed. 

An interesting boat of the ‘‘marine toothpick’’ type, will be pro- 
pelled at a guaranteed speed of 23 miles an hour by two 6-cylinder 
motors of 100 hp each. The boat, which is for Mr. Julius Fleisch- 
mann, of the New York Yacht Club, is 70 feet over all with a beam of 
but 8 feet 3 inches. Notwithstanding this limited breadth, there will 
be a large cabin with galley and other conveniences for short cruises. 
There will be two large cockpits, one forward and the other aft of the 
house; the motors will be in a compartment forward of the cabin. The 
name of ‘‘There She Goes’’ is to be given to this speedy vessel, which 
is practically a duplicate of Mr. Payne Whitney’s ‘‘Artful’’ which made 
a speed of 24.52 miles an hour in a two-hour official trial trip last 
season. 

A very different boat from the same builder’s yards is ‘‘ Wanderlust,”’ 


TENDER FOR RACING SLOOP IROLITA 





—SPECIAL FEATURE IS GREAT STOWAGE SPACE FOR YACHT GEAR, 


12 feet beam built for Mr. E. J. Steiner, of the 
Motor Boat Club of America. This craft is of very substantial construc 
tion, and is rather unusual in her interior arrangements. The forward 
part of the trunk cabin is arranged as a stateroom for the owner, with 
Pullman berth in addition to stationary transom berths of the ordinary 
type. White mahogany is used for the interior finish. Aft of the owner’s 
cabin is a sort of bridge deck, with brass railings, and under this deck 
is installed the 60 hp 4-cylinder motor; here also are the crew's quarters 
Aft of the engine room is another cabin, larger than that of the owner; 
this has a large buffet at its forward end, and two Pullman berths, one on 
each side, just aft of the buffet. Aft of the berths is the steward’s pantry 
and still further aft are two leather upholstered transoms which may be 
used as beds. 

A yacht tender does not necessarily mean a short boat with a beam 
almost equal to its length; it does not even mean, now-a-days, that it 
is a boat that can be hoisted on davits. There is the ‘‘Zipalong”’, 55 
feet over all with 10 feet of beam, engined with 65 hp 4-cylinder motor 
and expected to make a speed of about 14 miles an hour. She has two 
trunk cabins with a roomy cockpit (self-baling) between. In the forward 
house will be the owner’s room, while the after house, which is larger, 
contains the engine and accommodations for the crew. There is a great 
deal of room for the stowage of racing yacht dunnage in the forward 
cabin and under the after deck. The forward house has round ports to 
admit light and air, while the after house has sliding windows of heavy 
glass. The boat is designed to be able and staunch, so that she can stick 
to her work of tending the Irolita regardless of the winds that blow 


a 68-foot cruiser with 


With Paddle and Sail in the Mermaid 


A HOME MADE CANOE, 


N these days of physical and 
mental activity, with numer- 
ous advocates of the ‘‘out- 

door life’ appealing directly to the 
busy intellectual workers impris- 
oned during the week in crowded 
office buildings, what is more allur- 
ing physically and mentally thana 
day’s sport on the water in a small 
boat, rowing, paddling, sailing, or 
even motor-boating? The waters 
in the vicinity of New York, par- 
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BUILT FOR SAILING AS WELL AS PADDLING—MANY 


INEXPENSIVE SHORT CRUISES—TOTAL COST OF FIRST SEASON, INCLUDING BOAT, $44 


By LOUIS WEICKUM 
Photographs by the author 


ticularly Long Island Sound, are ideally adapted for any one of the fore- 
going methods of enjoying the exhilaration that comes with the mov 
ing, swaying waters, be it while holding the tiller and tugging sheet of 
a small sailing craft, which is the paramount sport to all lovers of an out 
door life on the water, or the muscle developing, lung strengthening exer- 
cise of rowing or paddling. Running a motor boat, which, unless it be 
a very speedy craft requiring careful steering, is looked upon by the true 
blue sailor as ‘‘sojering’’ being simply a convenience and not a sport, 
unfit for anyone who has heard the ‘‘call of the sea!”’ 

The man of moderate means can either own a small row or sail boat 
independently or become a partner with one or two or three like spirits 
in joint ownership of a 25-foot cabin catboat or sloop, on which they can 
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go sailing every week-end, or cruise about during vacation time, such a 
craft easily accommodating from four to six persons on locker seats, 
which in the evening are converted into bunks. A sail-boat of this size 
can be bought for $75 and up, is inexpensive to keep in commission, and 
when a balance is struck at the end of the season, you will find that you 
have been amply compensated, at trifling cost, by the healthy physical 
state, the steady nerves and cool judgement acquired through constant 
watching and handling of tiller and sails; the appetite whetted by a 
plunge overboard before dinner, and, above all, the pure, ‘wholesome 
delight in Nature. Cam a more profitable recreation be imagined? 

The writer having made a number of cruises to foreign lands aboard 
a full-rigged ship, afterward becoming one of the atoms in the human 
composition of a great city, after long and fatiguing periods of physical 
unrest, decided, with a similarly minded friend, to co-operate and build 
a small boat: a canoe was finally decided upon for various reasons: its 
handiness, inexpensiveness of both building and keeping, the healthy 
exercise of paddling, and possibly sailing, for it was not our intention at 
first to build a sailing canoe, and, more important than all these to enthu- 
siastic minds, the added spice of adventure in handling a small boat 
requiring quick decision to accomplish good sailing. 

We forthwith set to work and in a week the plans had been drawn 
for a 15-foot oak-built, canvas-covered canoe. For almost eight months 
thereafter, during the fall, winter, and spring, we kept at it in our leisure 
hours after office work, so that gradually our jumble of wood 
assumed the graceful lines of a canoe. 

The eventful day finally arrived when 
“‘she’’ was carried on our shoulders at the 
head of a procession of relatives and friends, 
cynics, pessimists and scoffers, including a 
camera and the dog, to a small pond for a 
preliminary trial. With mingled hopes and 
fears we gently slid her into the water. She 
floated: she floated right side up: she floated 
on even keel. We got into her: she was 
stable: she moved lightly under the paddle: 
in fact every expectation was realized. As 
the final proof, however, everyone was in- 
vited for a sail. Hurrah! Our labors and 
troubles were not in vain, and the critics 
were silenced. 

There still remained the finishing touches, 
a bright green coat of paint, well varnished 
and polished. In the meantime, she was 
named ‘‘Mermaid,’’ and the decorating 
took shape in the figures of mermaids rising 
above the water-line at the bow, both 
port and starboard, and holding in their 
outstretched arms a_ golden ball. The 
scales were applied with goldleaf on the one 
and silver on the other, which glistened 
in the sun light. The name was painted 
on each quarter. Needless to state, the 
decoration proved an attractive feature 
later, for the design and its execution was 
both unique and striking 

The paddles were bought, and a leg-o’mut- 


ied 


ton sail spreading 27 square feet was rigged, 





PADDLING MERMAID IN PLACID WATER. 
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PUTTING ON THE SHAK! ECOND STEP IN CONSTRUCTION 
W but simply as an auxiliary, and made so that 

it could quickly and easily be dropped 

when necessary, for the Mermaid had no 

centerboard nor covered deck and the sail 


could be used only when conditions. were 
favorable 

So the Mermaid finally dipped into 
the waters of the Sound, and what good 
times we did have with her all summer! 
We sailed and paddled her across the 
widest stretches of the Sound within the 
limits of the city, and paddled her up the 
narrowest creeks where the water was less 


than a foot in depth 

But in time the desire and need for improve- 
ments began to appear; primarily, the sail 
was too small, she would hardly make steer 
age way ina light breeze and altogether too 
much ina moderate or heavy breeze 
With a larger sail we must necessarily have 


deck for sailing as with the “lee 


leeway 


Lt coy ered 


rail awash’’ it was impossible in an open 
boat Lee-boards were decided upon to 
keep her on her course when sailing close 
to the wind. A detachable folding brass 


rudder was added, and air-chambers placed 


on each side and in the bow to make 
her safer The sail when rigged, spread 
60 Square feet to the breeze, with three 
short spars and two battens to flatten 
SATII t, and could be set or dropped at a 
moment's notice or could be reefed easily 
to half the area when it blew too hard 


The boat could be converted from a full-rigged sailing canoe to a paddling 
craft or vice-versa, in a few minutes, and spars, sails, rudder, lee-boards, 
etc., could be stowed very conveniently in the bottom of the craft These 
alterations were made after a summer's use, when the boat was stored 
under cover for the winter, and the following spring the altered Mermaid 
again floated upon the waters. And our expectations were well realized 
She seemed almost perfectly balanced, sailed quite as close to the wind as a 
catboat and almost as fast, came about ‘‘like a top,”’ and made but little 
leeway. The air chambers were a and was still roomy 
enough under sail for two full grown persons 

Thus, at the end of over a year’s work we had a dainty, yet staunch 
and seaworthy craft, allowing ample opportunity for a display of sea 
manship to sail her at her best, yet safe, comfortable and inexpensive. 

We made short cruises, camping out two or three days on one of the 
many beautiful spots to be found along both shores of the Sound. Our 
camping gear, ample enough for two, consisted of a small shelter tent, 
ponchos, blankets, light cooking utensils, a camera and rifle. After a 
few hours sail we would land, draw the Mermaid up on the beach, pitch 
the tent, start a small fire, and soon would be enjoying our simple meal 
Ther a pipe, a song, and a swim, and we would turn in. 

We gained a vast amount of practical experience in designing, and 
handling tools, and much fun in taking out our friends. At the time of 
launching the second season, with all improvements, the total cost had 
amounted to but $44. 


success, she 











The Season The yachting season of 

1907 is at hand. Its ap- 
of 1907. proach is marked by promise, 
not of the best year in the history jof the 
sport, but of a good average sprifig and 
summer and fall, and this in view’of the 
pessimistic predictions of the winter/makes 
for the impression that the sport has ob- fr 
tained a solid foothold in this country 
which will not be vitally affected by 
extraneous conditions of whatever nature. There was a time 
when an uneasy money market meant stagnant yachting, but 
that time evidently has passed. The small yacht is to the fore 
this season as never in the past, and the trifling outlay required 
for cruising or racing means that the owner, who knows far less 
of Wall Street than he does of navigation, may go on serenely, 
regardless of the depreciated market values of stock and bonds, 
and indulge in his favorite pastime as frequently as his time may 
allow. This is as true of the motor boat as of the windjammer. 
A man need not have a four cycle craft to enjoy himself, or to 
add his name to the list of yachtsmen of this country, and it is 
not required that he shall enter an ocean race to gain a reputa- 
tion for seamanship or pluck. After all the small things are 
the great things in life; in any event they are fundamental, and 
the man, yachtsman or otherwise, who appreciates this, is the 
man who derives pleasure from his existence. On the other hand 
those who have money to spend have not been backward in sub- 
mitting orders for sail or power craft in the winter past, and as 
a consequence few complaints are now heard from any source. 





The motor boat is a veritable sprinter in 
The Motor ; . 

the matter of progress. Its predecessor, but by 
Boat Outlook. 1, means its ancestor, the steam launch, never 
rose above greasy mediocrity. The motor boat observed the 
relegation of its smudgy predecessor to the desuetude of the 
junk pile and meditated thereon. Its cogitations led to the 
invaluable deduction: no social position may be attained with- 
out the approval of the women. Being no less wise than 
ambitious, it acted on this deduction. Hence its enor- 
mous popularity to-day. Having engaged the favor of the 
ladies, the motor boat has led a life of luxurious activity. Not 
more than 10 per cent of its numbers has gone into trade. Nor 
isitin any sensea vanity. It is quite as useful as the automobile, 
quite as health-giving as golf or polo. Its relation to the big 
steamboat is that of the motor wagon to the railroad train. Its 
numbers are increasing almost by geometrical progression. 
One firm that put out five thousand motor engines a year 
ago promises to make twice that number within the coming 
twelvemonth. 

The most significant event of the immediate future will be the 
Bermuda race for the James Gordon Bennett Cup, which will oc- 
cur in the first week of June,and covering some 6s5onautical miles. 
This race inducts the motor boat into a practically limitless 
field of endeavor, and lifts it to the dignity of the great trans- 
Atlantic racer, since the trip from New York to Hamilton is in a 
sense quite as much an ocean voyage as is that from the Hook 
to The Needles. The occasion will be a test of the seaworthiness, 
the staunchness, and the capacity for sustained effort of the 
motor boat. There is no doubt it will clear it of the charge of 
being a toy, a racing machine, and will compell its recognition as 
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a useful, universal cruising yacht, capable 
of anything that may become a self respect- 
ing craft. We are prepared to stake our 
reputation on the prognostication that 
the motor boat will in this event pass 
muster 1n every sense. 

Less conspicuous perhaps, but quite as 
interesting, are the more local programs 
The Motor Boat Club of America hz 
arranged the dates of its events for t 
season of 1907, prior and subsequent to July and August 
view of the fact that during these two months most 6f & 
Club members are customarily out of town. The first date 
set is Memorial Day, when the Club goes into commission 
During the Club’s race week, beginning September 23d, one 
day will be given to mile trials under admiralty conditions for 
boats of different racing classes. Fifty-mile races for different 
cruising classes will be run on the same day as the Free-for- 
All. The carnival will be brought to a close by a race from 
New York to Poughkeepsie, for racing boats up to 33 feet, 
while the larger boats will make the course from New York to 
Albany and return. The Club also contemplates a cruise by 
inside waters to Jamestown, starting the latter part of August. 

From all parts of the country come reports of contemplated 
events for motor boats. Here are a number which have been 
announced for 1907: New York to Bermuda, sail craft, for 
Maier Cup, June sth; Bermuda, power craft, Bennett Cup, June 
8th; New Rochelle-Marblehead, Stevens Cup, July 20th; Toledo 
Yacht Club, power and sail craft, August 8, 9, 10, and 11th; 
Oshkosh Power Boat Club, Rudder and Fahruey Cups, August; 
Huguenot Yacht Club, auxiliaries, Rudder Cup, August 31st; 
Corinthian Yacht Racing Union, sail craft, Rudder Cup, date not 
fixed; Chicago Yacht Club, sail craft, Mackinac Cup, July 2oth; 
Columbia Yacht Club, power craft, Mackinac Cup, July 2oth; 
Indian Harbor, sail craft, September; Block Island race, June; 
Tacoma Yacht Club, power craft, Rudder Cup, date not fixed 

The length of these courses, so far as they have been an- 
nounced, follows: Bermuda, 650 sea miles; New Rochelle- 
Marblehead, 280 sea miles; Huguenot Yacht Club, 150 sea miles; 
Toledo Yacht Club, Cleveland course, 213 land miles; Ashta- 
bula course, about 300 land miles; Chicago-Machinac, 320 land 
miles; Oshkosh Power Boat Club, too land miles; Tacoma 
Yacht Club, roo sea miles; Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 300 sea 
miles. 

The St. Lawrence region is more than ever bristling with the 
activities of motor craft. Builders are receiving orders from 
the sportsmen living along the inland lakes and rivers in num- 
bers that betoken the supersession of most other kinds of water 
craft by this formidable newcomer. 

Also, we are encouraged in the belief that England and 
France will each send a boat to race in American waters in the 
Fall. Such boats will of course be the best specimens which their 
respective countries can turn out. This fact is significant of 
the position the motor boat is attaining as a factor in the inter- 
national game. We hope the foreigners will come. That they 
will be well received and honestly treated, tradition assures us. 
Though patriotism incline our hearts to the home boat, still a 
sense of justice backed by the spirit of hospitality compels us 
to say, “Let the best boat win.” 
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High Speed Cruisers 


EFORE motor yachts were in vogue very few yachtsmen would think of using one if they desired anything in the way of 
B speed. They would build an expensive steam yacht necessitating a large crew and high powered steam engines, both 
taking up the largest part of the boat. Now they can build a 75 ft. or 80 ft. motor boat capable of as much, if not 

more speed, and with a comparatively small crew, rival the steam yachts in speed. 


Until recently the yachtsman of average means could not 
afford a steam yacht. The first cost of the vessel is very great 
and the maintenance of a large crew, which includes uniforms, 
food, etc., is a large item. The motor yacht has solved the 
problem for the yachtsman. A 75 ft. to 80 ft. yacht will afford 
comfortable cruising and living quarters for the owner and six 
or seven guests, besides the crew. These boats are as seaworthy 
as the smaller type of steam yachts and are much more economical 
to run in every way 

The first cost is much less than that of the steam yacht. 


The saving in fuel and the small crew that is required to run them 





is a great item in their favor. 


AIDA 


The gasoline engine makes the yachtsman practically 
independent of his crew, as any man of ordinary ability can 
operate one. 

Motor yachts have been so scientifically developed in the 
past few years that now they are safe as a steam yacht when 
they are properly designed and built. 


This year there will be more large motor yachts launched 
than in other years. Among them there are several high speed 
cruisers such as the Aida and Butterfly. 


The Aida is 80 ft. overall and is equipped with a 300 H. P. 
gasoline engine. This will give her a speed of twenty miles 
anhour. The Butterfly is 85 ft. overall and her propelling power 
is furnished by three 100 H. P. gasoline motors operating triple 
screws. Both of these boats were designed by Mr. H. N. Whit- 
telsey and built by the Williams-Whittelsey Co. This Company_has made a special study of motor boats and great care is used 
in their designing and construction. Their method of installing the Gasoline Tanks is acknowledged by the Board of Marine 
Fire-Underwriters to be the best known. 





BUTTERFLY 


Intending purchasers are cordially invited to inspect any or 
all of the twelve. boats now under construction at thetr yard. 


Williams-Whittelsey Company 


H. N. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architect & Marine Engineer 


Designers & Builders of 


Steam & Motor Boats 
Send 16 Cents for Catalogue No. 136 
LONG feo Lane CEE; as ee a, =ae 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


One of the 25 H.P. “ Standard” Engines in the “‘RUSSANA” 








YACHT “ RUSSANA” 
Equipped with two 25 H.P, “ Standard” Engines 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 
in construction and design the STANDARD has been 

selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 
Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats =: =: :: 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


‘ The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 
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THE EDNA’S LAST RUN. 

(Continued from page 385.) 
grew heavier until it was moving mountains 
fully forty feet from trough to crest, the heaviest 
sea that I ever encountered in the Gulf Stream, 
where I had ridden out many blows. As it 
drew toward evening again, the wind freshened 
in a heavy squall. A little rain fell and the tops 
of the following combers grew more and more 
dangerous. A huge fellow rose sorne twenty 
feet or more above us even while the Edna was 
going up the slope, and through its top the green 
light shone. Then down it fell and crashed six 
feet deep over the yacht, burying her in the 
smother. It was an appalling smash, and, as 
I was abaft the wheel, I grasped the spokes and 
set my knees under it to hold on, but it almost 
tore me loose and smashed my breast-bone so 
solidly against the wheel-spokes that I could 
hardly breathe for a half minute. The cockpit 
was full of water, but the cabin doors heid. | 
watched the wave surge against them and heard 
a banging from the inside and knew that Anton 
was trying to get out to see what had become of 
me. Finally, after the water had run off, I 
opened the catch and he came on deck, followed 
by Sam. The shock below was like a crash of 
thunder, and they were ready to do what they 
could to save the boat. 

Seeing that it was getting worse and worser 
and that something must be done to keep her 
clear of the following seas, we decided to rig a 
drag of the anchor and whatever floats we could 
lash to it. She could not take in any more 
seas over her stern. Calling all hands I Set 
Anton and Sam at work getting up the cork 
fenders These they lashed about their waists 
with stout lines. The side ladder was also called 
into use and a bridle bent to it. Then came the 
dangerous task of getting the gear forward. 

It had to be done, however, and there could 
be no hanging back. Anton looked about him 
for a few moments as if to take in the situation 
Sam did likewise, and they both lay flat and 
crawled forward along the top of the cabin 
trunk, while I.held her as true before the sea as 
possible. : 

They had just got the anchor clear and were 
bending on the"floats when another hill of water 
rose astern. We were becalmed under its 
slope. Then it towered above us and fell like 
an avalanche over the ship. When I could see 
again there was no sign of life forward. A 
movement showed Anton with his arms clasped 
about the windlass bitts. Sam was gone 

I¥looked astern. There on the top of the 
following comber was a dark object. Sam’s 
face turned toward me. His eyes were gazing 
with a straining look of desperate fear, and he 
was swimming strongly, trying to regain the 
flying craft. A great hill of water rose astern 
and he sank over the slope—and that was the 
last we saw of him. For an instant I thought 
of his old mother waiting there on the barren 
sand-spit, waiting for the son who would never 
come back. But there was no time for thinking 
then, and I yelled to Anton to make the floats 
fast and let the anchor go. I would heave her 
up as he did so. But the roar of the gale was 
deafening, and, although he was but twenty 
feet distant, he could not hear what I said. 
He finally came crawling aft. Then I told him 
what to do and he crawled laboriously back 
again. The side ladder was gone, but the fen- 
ders had been lashed on in time, and Anton 
was just stepping on the bowsprit shrouds to 
swing them clear when I instinctively looked 
over my shoulder. We were down, away down 
at the bottom of the trough of a mighty sea, 
and I could tell by the feel of her that she would 
never rise out of it and go clear. I bawled to 
Anton to hold on, and he turned just as the 
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CHOOSING A MARINE ENGINE 


F there is a harder thing in the world for the ordinary man to select intelligently than a gasoline engine, we 
don’t know what it is—so much has been written and said about them calculated to obscure the vital 
facts and lead the novice astray. Little by little, this fact has dawned on the layman's mind, till today 

he is apt to be skeptical of all salesmen’s arguments and catalog statements, due to his inability to distinguish 
_ between them. 


It was with this fact in mind that we determined to issue a book that would be truly helpful to the man about 
to buy an engine, whether he be expert or novice, and should select our engine or some other It is our candid 
opinion that this Treatise will tell you more about how to judge a marine engine than any other book published, 
for we have made it what its name implies—an authoritative work on marine engines, in which every statement 
can be absolutely relied upon to represent the concensus of opinion as to what constitutes the highest type 
of marine engine construction. 


To make such a book as this of real value to the reader, of course, it must do more than deal in generalities; 
it must refer in detail to some typical engine that embodies the best marine engine practice. The Ferro engine 
s referred to throughout the Treatise for just this reason—because point by point it embodies what has been 
found to be best in marine engine design and construction. During the two years in which the Ferro design 
was being perfected all the most efficient two-cycle engines built were carefully studied and tested, and their 
good points were all included in the Ferro, while their weak points were just as carefully eliminated. Hence, 
you will find that many faults hitherto found in two-cycle engines have been effectually done away with in the 
Ferro. Loss of compression, either in the cylinder or crank case, loss of incoming gas through the exhaust port, 
and imperfect oiling devices, are some of the important reasons for former two-cycle inefficiency which are not 
found in the Ferro. With these faults eliminated, the acknowledged advantages of the two-cycle construction, 
such as lightness of weight, simplicity of design, absence of vibration and greater proportionate power, become 
more than ever apparent in the Ferro. 

If you study this Treatise carefully you can hardly fail to appreciate what extensive factory facilities, what 
trained men and what thorough mechanical knowledge and skill in marine engine design are required to produce 
such a perfect motor as the Ferro. For in judging an engine, it is almost as important to know what material 
and methods are used in its manufacture as to be familiar with its mechanical features and design. And when 
it comes to a detailed comparison from any one of these standpoints we feel perfect confidence in where you 
must place the Ferro engine—in the very front rank, approached only by a very few engines that sell for a great 
deal more money but not to be compared in any way with the moderate-priced motors that sell for anything 
like the same price. Not that we ask you to accept this conclusion on our authority, for we are satisfied to 
leave the matter to your own good judgment after you have carefully looked into all the facts. 

To judge rightly what engine to buy, study this Treatise on marine engines which gives you authentic infor- 
mation on marine engines in general and the Ferro in particular, then compare the Ferro, point by point, with 
any other engine. With this knowledge, your final judgment should be a wise one and we will gladly take our 
chances on the result. , , 

Our factory facilities are so extensive that we are able to offer you what few manufacturers are in a position 
to do at this season—prompt deliveries on all orders. The man who wants to put his boat in commission 
without loss of time will recognize this as a most important consideration. Send ro cents for Treatise, or 
write for free catalog. 


THE FERRO MACHINE AND FOUNDRY CO. 
129 WADE BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eastern Office and Warehouse at 44 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Just an easy handful of 


Kodak Film 


will tell the story of your summer vacation. 
There’s film for a dozen pictures in each cartridge, 
the weight is trifling. 








The Kodak itself slips into the pocket and the 
| picture making is simple from start to finish. 
| Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another— 
just as you please. 


Kodaks $5.2 to $100.2 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free of the Rochester, N. Y., rie Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail. 











‘* Always “Dependable’”’ 


Guaranteed superior to all others 
for Safety, Comfort, Durability and 
Speed. Substantially constructed on 
most modern lines. Noiseless and 





powerful. Improved Pierce Motor. 
Stock sizes 16 to 25 feet. Motors 
4 only 144 to 15 H. P.—single and twin cylinders. Write for catalog. 

PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 2104 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 


Eastern Acenctes: Siegel Cooper Co., N. Y. City; Honey Siegel, Boston, Mass.; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.f 
‘or catalog, be sure to address Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis 
lf inesouiead in ““Autos,”’ write us for catalog of Pierce Racing ebontdlittes. 
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Edna started sternwards up the following slope. 
She rose high in the air, and I remember looking 
down over her bow at the chasm below. She 
rose almost perpendicularly, and yet behind 
and above me rose the awful wall with the green 
light showing through its crest. Then the 
Edna actually fell, plunging bowforemost into 
the trough and as she did so the water behind 
fell over her. I remember looking almost 
straight down the deck toward the bow and 
seeing the bowsprit take the water on top 
instead of underneath. I saw it pitchfork into 
the trough and snap off, pulling the masthead 
with it. Our vessel had fallen straight down 
that sea, as if dropped from a height in mid-air, 
like a stick plunged endwise into the water. 
Afterrific blow on the back from the great 
weight of water almost crushed me against the 
wheel. 

That was all I saw. 

Under the sea I felt a tremendous power 
dragging me from the wheel, a power I could 
not have resisted for an instant had I not 
jammed my knee so tightly under the spokes 
that it would have been necessary to tear my 
legs off to wash me free. The breath was stove 
out of me, and it must have been many moments 
before I could use my eyes and iungs again, and 
before I could rise to my feet. A heavy line 
about my waist kept me from going overboard 

My first look was at the cabin doors. Yes, 
thank God, they still held! My wife, poor girl, 
was still living Forward nothing showed 
except the mast. Everything else was gone 

In the roar and smother of the hurricane it 
was sometime before I could make out the 
situation aboard. Everything had gone out of 
her forward. The bowsprit had been torn off 
close to the knightheads, the jib stay swinging 
it to port, and the forestay, which was torn out 
also, came aft in a bight, the bobstay holding 
the wreck alongside, where it smashed into us 
at every roll. <A bit of forestaysail pulled 
away upon the bight of the forestay. We kept 
tearing along at about ten knots an hour, like a 
submarine boat after a dive. 

While I looked at the mess, a movement near 
the windlass attracted my attention. Then 
Anton rose painfully to a sitting position and 
gazed about him. 

“Cut away that staysail,’’ I bawled, ‘“‘and 
let the anchor go!” 

The noise was too great, but he could see me 
calling, though he could not understand. Then 
he crawled slowly aft along the cabin trunk. 

“Everything gone, for’ards, sir,’’ he said, as 
he came close to me. 

“Get that anchor over and get that sail in— 
use your knife—anything, but get it in—I’m 
going to let her come to,”’ I roared in reply. 

Poor fellow, he had come within a second of 
losing his life! But it was no use to think of it, 
for we had to heave her to, then, and it had to 
be done quickly if we wished to live half an hout 
longer. He struggled slowly and painfully 
forward again, and I remembered that for two 
days we had eaten nothing but a little raw ham 
and had been almost continually at work, 
soaking wet. With my head turned to watch 
the following sea, I waited patiently until he 
had cut the bit of staysail away. The anchor 
had gone overboard itself with the fenders 
attached, but it had fouled the wreck of the 
bowsprit, and the hawser would not pay out. 
It hung about two fathoms down, and only 
added to the mess of steel lines which, being 
shackled on, could not be cut away. The mast 
now relieved of all support forward, sprung aft 
badly, and threatened to go overboard, but it 
was neck or nothing, and with a hope that she 
would not show more than usually ugly in the 
sea, I hove the wheel hard down and let her 
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SHGGINS 2. SEITER. 


For many years specialists Largest dealers in America 
in equipping yachts with in fine China and Cut 
table services : - Glass 











E make a specialty of equipping 
yw yachts with China, Glass and 

Silver services. That we do 
the work well is vouched for by the 
fact that last year we were selected to 
outfit some hundred and seventy-five 
yachts complete, many of them ocean 
going craft. 


It will give us pleasure to decorate a 
sample plate and tumbler, with colors, 
signals or monogram, free of cost, for 
any yacht owner who contemplates 
purchasing a service. Our prices never 
fail to interest. 





51-55 West Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK 


50-54 West Twenty-second Street, 




















A First-Class Roll Top Desk 


is ilustrated herewith, well fitted for any 
man’s home or office, and at a reasonable 


price. It is made of quartered oak, with 
the new square edged effect, heavy top and 
writing bed and duli rubbed finish. Known p 


as our number 1402, it is made in three 
lengths, at the following prices : 


s=-c: || Engine. 


Send your order. We guarantee satisfaction. 


may be good exercise but it is 
WALTER F. BARNES ic ch Edi 


mighty poor sport. With Edison 
Se” Beaks one Cone ree Primary Batteries and Edison 
Telephone, 1066 Franklin 372 Broadway, New York Spark Coils, cranking is elimi- 
nated. This combination de- 
livers the spark with unfailing regularity. There is no 
waste of current, no deterioration when not in use, no 
worries or disappointments. 














Edison Batteries are simple in construction and easy to 
renew. A Season’s trial will prove them to be not only the 
most reliable, but also the cheapest form of battery energy. 





22 Foot Semi-speed Launch, 7 H. P. Engine, speed 11 miles Specify Edison vey Batteries for your 
P boat. Our booklet ‘‘Battery Sparks’’ sent free. 
per hour. Ready torun. Price, $425. 


THE BIGGEST SELLER at true CHICAGO POWER BOAT SHOW Ed es: M f . C 
Send for Catalogue ison ivianu acturing O. 





40 Lakeside Ave. - - - Orange, N. J. 


The fone ee La Borde Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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unequalled for safety in reugh water. 
House, Life Saving and Navy Departments. 


duces the high speed of 13 miles an hour. 12 H. 


Designed for good speed and weather qualities, combining great strength and lightness. 


purposes and yacht tenders; a good, sensible sAfe boat for boys. 
sufficient gasoline for full day’s run, 


the world, combined with lightness of weight. 
design. We guarantee Atlantic Motors to develop their rated horse power and to be free from de- 
fective materi Ly 

be seen at the Boston show rooms 59 Haverhill St., 














Motor Boats for 1907 








Atlantic Sea-Going Dories—Noted for correctness of style and high finish. Absolutely 
Famous models furnished by us to the United States Light 


25 ft. Semi Speed Launch—Beam 4 ft. 10 in. 12 to 40 H. P. has a speed ranging 
14to 20 miles an hour. Made from the most expensive material. Prices from $1150 to $1600. 


21 and 23 ft. Raceabouts—21 ft. equipped with 8 H. P. double cylinder motor, pro- 

pt 3 cylinder motor 15 miles an hour. Both of 
es whenever raced have proved in every instance champions in their class. Prices range 
$600 to $1100. 
Atlantic Smooth Planked Clipper Launches—23 ft. 7 in. and 5 ft. 7 in. beam. 
Price $650, =| 


Inexpensive —_ motor boat for fishing 
H. P. motor; will carry 
Substantially complete, quality spnio. Price $125. 


Atlantic Motors from 3 to 40 H. P.—High quality metal, ball bearings fastest in 
Motors of the highest type, latest and most correct 


16 ft. Motor Dory Skiff—Beam 4 ft. 3 in. 


Catalogues free. Boats can 
and at the factory. 


In writing state requirements. 
Boston, Mass., 


and workmanship. 


THE ATLANTIC CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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AMER 


DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 


-— © 


But New a te 9 A Ignition hace ne short ooaee 


Gies Reverse Gear 
Successor to the reversible propeller 





Solves the 
Reversing 
Problem. 


Gives absolute control of the 
motor-boat ata | times. 

1 to 80 H. P.—-$15 to $90 

More made and sold than all 

other reverse gears combined. 
Catalogue on request. 


GIES GEAR COMPANY, Detroit, Micn 


des Telephones 
SRICAN BRANCH BRANCH, Tei SBROADWAY, | ma 8g 
Send for samples and prices. 





























Sportsman’s Show 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Including Exhibits of 
Motor Boats, Launches, Canoes, Ac- 
cessories, Engines, Motors, Models 
Particulars and floor plan on application to 
J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager 


No. | Madison Ave., New York 
P. O. Box 322, Madison Sq. Branch 


The Fourteenth Annual 


Thursday, February 20th, to 
Saturday, March 7th, 1908 
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come to. A sea swept over her burying us out 
of sight; but as we were prepared for it, no 
damage was done other than the pouring of the 
water down the battened skylight and hatches. 
Everything movable had long before gone 
overboard. 

The Edna lay almost in the trough of the sea, 
with nothing on her, but, hastily putting the 
rudder in tackles, I sprang to the mainsail and 
raised it about ten feet, to where the balance- 
reef earing, which I had somehow passed with 
one hand still holding the wheel spokes, held 
the leach taut. Struggling and fighting for 
breath between the seas, we worked for an hour 
and finally had the balance-reef drawn in taut 
enough to hold the sail on the boom, which had 
been lashed amidships. This piece of sail was 
so small that the wind could not start it, and, as 
the canvas was new as well as the bolt rope, we 
felt pretty certain that it would stay with us for 
some time. Then, after a short rest, we madea 
jury forestay and saved the mainmast. It was 
quite dark, but after another hour of fighting 
with a piece of floating spar, we managed to 
draw it close alongside and lash it fast enough 
to keep it from getting a swing to punch a hole 
in the side. The seas broke over us as the 
Edna backed up every now and then with her 
sternway, and it was only because she was so 
strongly built that she was not smashed to 
pieces. The steering gear was torn out while 
we worked forward and there was nothing left 
to steer by. 

Watching a chance to open the cabin door, I 
finally went below. All was blackness and 
water down there. I called to my wife, and 
she answered me from her bunk, but I could 
tell by her voice that she was expecting the end 
at any minute. When a sea smashed over us 
the crash below was terrific, and it sounded so 
much worse than on deck that I did not wonder 
at her expectations. The vessel being without 
any cargo or anything at all inside save her 
fittings, the sound of the sea striking her high, 
hollow sides was like that of pounding on a drum. 
Our ballast was simply the outside fin, a slab of 
iron bolted up through the oak keel. It was 
seven feet beneath the surface, and it will be 
seen what a tremendous leverage it gave the 
vessel’s stability. Had we but taken the bow- 
sprit off her, rigged her with a proper heavy- 
weather rig and put in a steering gear and small 
rudder, she would have safely gone through or 
under anything, for she was very strong. But 
the water poured in streams through the burst 
skylight and cracks in the doors. When the 

a struck the Edna, as she made the pitchpole 
dive that wrecked her, the bull’s-eyes were 
covered deep with water while she was under. 
Her falling straight down and under, cutting off 
all light, made it seem to Mrs. Hains as if she 
had gone straight down to the bottom of the sea. 

“T’'ve been trying to light a lamp,”’ she said. 
‘‘Everything has been under water and there is 
not a dry match on board.” 

There was about three feet of water in the 
cabin, and the swashing of it on the floor and the 
roar above were not pleasant things to con- 
template in daylight, or even in lamplight, but 
to be in total blackness was most cheerless. 

The motion below was tremendous. To let 
go would cause us to be hove about like dice in 
a box. 

On deck the rush of water and the droning 
roar of the wind seemed less dismal, but we three 
clung there in the blackness and talked of the 
stoutness of well-built ships and the storms of 
the gulf stream. 

After resting, we went on deck again, for the 
fight had only begun. We worked the fore 
staysail halyards and jib-halyards to a strap 
under the heel of the broken bowsprit, hove 
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You 

need no 
dynamo or 
storage batteries 

with a Prest-O-Lite Gas 

Tank, and it will light your cabins 

as well as your way. There are 600 
replacing stations all over the United States 
and five main stations. 





Write to one nearest you. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


You Need to See to Make a Dock 
Like 
This 





On Your Motor Boat Use 


PREST-O-LITE 


and darkness 
becomes 
daylight 


























Fidson 
Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 


Establis hed 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

















260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ! | 
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THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—i to 4 Cylinder 


Lend tn Mechanical 
Every or Jump 
Point of Spark 
EXCELLENCY Equipment 





SS —3 


For Durability Reliability, Economy, Power and Ease with which the 
engine can be controlled, the STRELINGER stands at the Head. 


Consider these impertant features when placing your order. Our engines 
are built for the man who wants an absolutely reliable engine at a 
reasonable price. Write for catalog. Our prices will interest you. 


RT ST. 





THe STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. perro mien. U. s.a. 
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P MARINE E HARDWARE 


Fittings for every 
sort of water craft 
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Every boat owner needs our catalogue, 
Mailed 


for 


especially at this season. free 


on receipt of five cents postage. 
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Send in for a Quotation 
on whatever you need. 
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Novelties in our line 


BEST PRICES. 


The Leading 


QUALITY, VARIETY, 
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YACHT ENSIGNS 


As small sizes are in great demand 


we have decided to make the 


following : 


12in. x 18in. $1.30 each 


a. 16in.x 24in. 1.50 “ 
oof 20 in. x 30in. 1.60 
ee on 2 BK 1.75 
AMERICAN FLAGS 
4 ft. x 6 ft. $2.50 each 


5 ft. x 8 ft. GE ly 
All 4% ft.x 9ft. 4.50 
Wool 6 ft. x 9 ft. 4.75 
8 ft. x 12 ft. 6.85 ‘ 


10 ft.x 15 ft. 10.00 


DUCK BAGS WITH ALL FLAGS 


BICKFORD BROS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Manufacturers of High Grade Flags and Nantucket Hammocks 











eMotor Boats 


for Business or Pleasure, Open or Cabin Cruisers. 


18 feet, $190. 20 feet, $265. 23 feet, $290. Grade B 
Write tor Catalogue. Open Sundays. 
BROOKLYN LAUNCH WORKS 


NEPTUNE AVENUE, FOOT WEST 12TH STREET 
CONEY ISLAND, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 














Are You Considering a Motor? Consider this: 


| Eight Years’ Daily Service Ferrying 


BY A 


Watkins Marine Motor 





‘‘Good for Eight Years More’’ 


SAYS LEW HARRISON, OF DAYTON, KY. 






Twenty Years’ Experience is the Reason 
Catalogue on ‘Request 
The Frank M. Watkins Mfg. Co. 
519-539 Baymiller St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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them taut as possible, and, by making a Spanish 
windlass on the shrouds, we managed to keep 
the swaying mast from going overboard. After 
that we were too exhausted for further effort. 
| This had cost us another day without food. 
Before midnight we were forced to pump and 
get her clear of water again, for it came over her 
so heavily that she was filling up too fast for 
safety. 

At daylight the sea was as heavy as before 
It fell over us so that it was impossible to stay 
on deck without holding on with at least one 
hand, and the motion was as bad as ever, making 
it necessary to work either lying down or in a 
sitting posture. To stand up meant to hold on 
fast while being flung high in the air and from 
side to side. Outside ballast was giving us a 
test of some of its disagreeable qualities. 

Our little dog now came from her hiding place 
in the locker behind the stove, where she had 
been since the beginning of the gale, and showed 
signs of returning appetite. On going below 
we found that the fragment of pork we had been 
saving had disappeared, and we judged the 
animal guilty. Dogs have not the faculty of 
looking ahead for the future. 

(To be continued.) 


ENGLISHMEN AND THE 
AMERICA’S CUP. 


(Continued from page 374.) 


plead that Solent club centres are so remote from 
London, that Corinthian hands are always diffi- 
cult to get. The Clyde, it is alleged, is much 
more accessible from Glasgow, and there is always 
in consequence a plentitude of amateurs. The 
“Yachtsman,’’ however, nails this argument 
down pretty neatly by observing that Southamp- 
ton and Portsmouth are much nearer the Solent 
than Glasgow is to the estuary of the Clyde, and 
from Portsmouth and Southampton come all 
the amateurs the Solent ever sees. My personal 
opinion is that without a restriction of paid 
hands it would soon fall to somebody's lot to 
write ‘‘finis’’ to the history of Solent yachting. 

Within the past year or two several large 
steam yachts have been built in Scotland for 
Americans. The designers of these were, of 
course, Messrs. Cox & King, of London, who are 
probably as well known on the other side of the 
Atlantic as on this. Messrs. Ramage & Fergu- 
son, Ltd., of Leith, were the builders of the yachts. 
The latest was the Wakiva, a twin-screw vessel 
of 900 tons measurement, for Mr. L. V. Harkness, 
of New York. She is 240 feet long over-all and 
30 feet 6 inches broad. She is of the shade deck 
type, and has been built to Lloyd’s highest class. 
Quick firing guns and searchlights are mounted 
on the upper deck, and the yacht is the first to be 
supplied with Lord Kelvin’s patent electrical 
sounding machine as fitted in the battleship 
‘*Dreadnought.’’ The propelling machinery con- 
sists of two sets of triple-expansion engines, and 
steam is generated in two large marine type 
Scotch boilers working at a pressure of 185 
pounds. Her boat equipment includes more 
than one fast motor launch, and in addition to 
the usual type of lifeboat, there are two deck 
floats. 


THE SONDER CLASS BOATS. 

The invitation to American yachtsmen to sail 
an international match with three Spanish son- 
der class boats, which was forwarded recently 
through the Royal Y. C., of San Sebastian, to 
the Eastern Y. C., has been formally accepted 
by the latter club. The three boats which will 
form the American team in the German- 
American match at Kiel will be shipped to San 
Sebastian to sail there in September. 
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EVERY MAN WITH A 


Motor Boat or Yacht 


WANTS 


FWPkueog 
Fittings — Supplies 


We can fit you out with every necessity 
and every luxury that you ever thought of, 
and with a lot more things that you will 
think of when you get to sea and want 
them bad. 


Send for Our New Illustrated 
Free Book on ‘‘Marine Hard- 
ware and Yacht Supplies.”’ 


It will make you taste the salt air; and will 
give you two general facts of very especial 
interest—that our goods are the best made 
and that our prices are a bit lower. 


We have the Roya! Marine Engine — the kind you want 


We Mean Business, right away, for the 
Boating Season. Send for Book to-day 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY 
119 Chambers Street, New York 











A. HANSON 
DESIGNER 
OF FINE 


POWER YACHTS 
AND PLEASURE 
ATS 


City Istano, N.Y. 





| MARINE RAILWAYS REPAIRS ALTERATIONS 








FLAGS - FLAGS - FLAGS 


INTERNATIONAL CODE SIGNALS, CLUB AND 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
FLAG WORK OF ALL KINDS 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON 
54 SOUTH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 














The 
Motsinger 
Auto- 

Sparker 


A 
mechanical 
ignitor for 
gas engine 

ignition 








HE original speed controlled dynamo, its governors 

| control its speed and uniform current at variable 

speeds of the engine. { Is thoroughly insulated, 

not afiected by dampness, dust, or change in tempera- 

ture. | Will operate both the make and break and the 

jump spark systems. 4 It is a battery charger and will 

charge all storage batteries for ignition purposes. For 

economy, reliability and uniform current, do away with your 

batteries and use a Motsinger Auto-Sparker for starting and 
running your gas engine. 


For 32 page descriptive catalog free, write 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. Pendicton Ind -US. A. 


New York Office, 31 W. 42d St. 
Chicago Office, 1254 Michigan Ave. 


——_ 
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HERZ 
B.B. 
PUMP 


Supplies 
pressure up to 
100 pounds 
(guaranteed) 
to blow 
Whistle or 
Horn, pump 
up Pressure 


Tank, etc. 





A Double-Piston 
Power Pump 


Height, 11 inches. 
Weight, 7 pounds 


Price, $30. 


Equipped with 
Metal Piston 
Rings, Positive 
Lock Washers and 
Steel Crank Shaft 


We also furnish 
a special cut-out 
Clutch, for turn 
ing on or shutting 
off the power at 
will. 


Price of Clutch, 
$15 
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BOUGIE MERCEDES -Ti 
The World’s Standard The Herz Timer H ERZ- 


Special Marine T 
SPARK PLUG Made with bore. TIMER 


It’s double stone and cleans itself. You up to2inches. The 
can apeny it with water. It never cracks 


ont 7 STANDARD 
Absolutely proof against oil and soot. lange nt Model 18 ‘ aaa 
Guaranteed for 6 months Price, $2.| made to fit any | = 
= part of the shaft 
ous = The Herz-Timer 
HERZ & CO J isthe standra 
CIVIL ENGINEERS Circuit-Breaker of 
Europe and Amer- 
203 Lafayette St., New York : 


z ica 
for a copy of the New “ Vaeht Book "—Free 











Toolsteel vs 





HERZ’S MOTOWHISTLE toolsteel. Snap-off 
is an aristocratic signal for your beat.| CONtact Every 
Double Chime, with adjustable tone contact individu 

; Detineteve, pleasing, penetrating ally adjustable. 
Marine Switches, Cables and Wires 20 different 

Cable and Wire Terminals models, to fit any 

(Assorted Boxes, 60c. postpaid.) make of motor. 











We are glad to send samples and full information. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 


SAMSON 


SOLID BRAIDED CORD 


For Halyards, Tiller Rope, Hand Rails, 
Log Lines, Etc. 


Special Tiller Rope with Wire Centre. 





BOSTON, MASS. 

















Dingfelder | | Mullins Pressed Stee! Boats 


° They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each 
arine otors end like a life boat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines and glides 


through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more 
durable, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant 
in design and finish. 


Latest in Design The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, 
Simple and Economical and are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped 
in Operation with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so ieound 
Write for Catalog able that a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater 
Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue of 

Dingfelder Motor Company Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats 

ae ae a DETROIT. MICH. The W. H. Mullins Co. 150 Franklin St., Salem, O. 

















FLORIDA 
CRUISERS 








Business and Pleasure Craft M OTOR 








of All Types and Sizes Bo ATS 


The highest standard of excellence is developed in all or our products. 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, © wci'thos. 
Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 


BAY VIEW PLACE, 


Telephones, 3060 New Haven 6-4 Clinton. 





Ten Minutes from Union Siation, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manager 
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STEARNS & McKAY 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


~ ketch nd Estim ™ 
Lae SS Builders 
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32-foot Runabout Launch X YZ 


. 


Speed 20 miles, with unusual stability and sea-worthiness, large and roomy cock pit 


SEND 10¢ STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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THE APPROACHING SEASON IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 362.) 


ito Mr. B. B. Crowinshield and named their boat 
jthe Marblehead. Mr. Foster is regarded as one 
of the best racing skippers in Massachusetts 
waters, so the boat will be splendidly handled 

The Marblehead is finished at East Boothbay, 
Me. William Gardner, who designed the Roose- 
velt Cup winner, will be again represented in the 
class with a boat for Maximillian Agassiz, of 
Newport, and his two brothers, which is building 
at Lawley’s Yard, South Boston. F. Lewis 
Clark, Vice-Commodore of the Eastern Yacht 
\Club, who had the Spokane in the trials last year, 
will have another boat from Clinton Crane’s 
design. It is building at Wood's Yard, City 
Island. Fred Lawley has designed a boat for 
Mr. Benjamin C. Tower, of Boston, which is 
|building at Lawley’s. This boat has a bow 
similar to Vim’s, the winner of the Roosevelt 
Cup, but is fuller forward and the scow form is 
jcarried well forward and aft. It is also said that 
|W. E. C. Eustis, of the Eastern Yacht Club, will 
|have a boat, while Charles D. Mower is supposed 
ito have anorder from a Gravesend Bay yachtsman 

These six new boats, with about an equal num- 
|ber of the old sonder boats, will comprise the 
fleet from which the three American representa- 
|tives will be picked. The trial races will be held 

















HNEELAND MARINE MOTOR 


Reversible and runs in either 
Direction. 

Long bearings. 

Starts without cranking. 
Hand-hole plate in base for 
quick examination of connect- 
ing rod bearings. 

14 Horsepower, $49.85. 

With complete outfit including 
| | everything but tank and piping all ready to put in 
| | your boat (not bare). 


| KNEELAND MFG. CO. (Box D) Lansing, Mich. 


WILLOW 
FURNITURE 


OUR 1907 cata- 

logue of ar- 
tistic patterns 
will be mailed 
to you upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 



















in stamps. 





This amount Attractive Printing and Effective Advertising 
will be refunded } will increase your business. We write, de- 
upon receipt of your order for one or more sign and print boat and other catalogs that 
pieces of furniture. bring business and place the advertising 

that sells goods. Write us. $3 
THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS WALTON ADVERTISING AND PRINTING CO. 
BOX EB. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














off Marblehead, beginning June roth. The 
Germans, according to advices received from 
abroad through Commander Hebbinghaus, the 
German naval attaché at Washington, will have 
a fleet of 30 boats in the trials at Kiel, the last 
week in June, from which to select their trio of 
defenders. 

The Quincy Yacht Club has challenged the 
Corinthian Yacht Club for the Quincy Challange 
Cup, now held by the latter organization, and the 
\dates have been fixed for August 12, 13 and 14, 
iwith following dates if necessary. The Man- 
chester II., having been purchased by the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, 2d, who is a member of 
ithe Quincy Club, will in all probability be the 
jchallenger. The first challenge having been 
\delivered before April 1st, according to the deed 
of gift governing the cup, other challenges could 
be received up to May r1sth. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club will have several 





















PRIZE CUPS 


Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Plate 
Special Designs Emblematic of Any Contest 
on Applica 





The Meriden Trophy Book ([!lustrated) mailed on request. 


Che Meriden Company, sitversmims 


International Silver Co., Successor 


218 FIFTH AVENUE, (MADISON SQUARE), NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES CANADA FACTORY 
Meriden, Conn. Hamilton, Ontario 








defenders, but its boat need not be named until 
ithe day of the race. 

The Cape Catboats will furnish some splendid 
racing in the open events for Class “‘D’’. In 
the Interclub races, this fleet of able craft has 
ldone much to keep alive interest in the racing 
lamong the smaller clubs. The class has a good 
set of restrictions and racing rules. There will 
be two or three new boats of the type this year. 
Mr. Ira M. Whittemore, who owned the champion 


|Marvel, will race a boat from Edgartown called 


the Natica, which was formerly the Hanley Cat 
Elmira, while H. W. Robbins, who owned the 
Hustler, will race a boat which he purchased in 
Providence, called the Emeline. She is a Crosby 
boat and is said to be fast. Her stern had to be 
cut a few inches to make her fit the class. Walter 
Coombs, of Quincy, will be found with a new 
boat and may race the Fannie D., which he 
recently brought at Duxbury. These boats 
will be raced in all the regattas of the Massachu- 
setts Yacht Racing Association, in the events 


jof the Interclub Association, and in the open 


races of the Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marble- 
head. This live yachting organization will give 
races for every class of boats in Massachusetts 
Bay. The Corinthian Club has already agreed 
to take care of the dories, but will also give races 
for the Interclub Association's boats. 
Narragansett Bay will probably be the racing 
ground for many of the former restricted 22- 
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20th Century “Baby 










Grand” 


Acetylene 


Search Lights 


COMBINING PORT AND STARBOARD LIGHTS 
For Smaller Class Boats, motor or othe: wise, 
2 SIZES, 4} and 6} in. front. 4 and 6 in. finest ground MANGIN LENS 


are great beauties 
















Send for illustration of these lamps in cé 


20th Century Mfg. Co., 19 Warren ‘St., New York 


Manufacturers Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Automobile and Marine Lamps and Generators, 
also Acetylene House Plants 


MARINE Laws permit combination head and side lights on boats up to 
10 tons, and this lamp fills the bill in all respects 
three lights and quite as effective. TO SEE ONE OF THESE IS TO USE 
IT—so say all the owners of high-class pleasure boats. 
The same with variations for automobiles, and the — size for motor cycles 


Far less trouble than 











{ Holds in any stress and when all other moorings 
fail. Hundreds in use and not one ever known to 
drag. No boat is safe without it. 


7 “I cannot speak too highly of the “Bulb-Shank"’ Mooring 
Anchor purchased of you. I have used same for three seasons, 
and it has proved satisfactory in every way, not having dragged 
in the heaviest of our blows. If I could not get another, would 
not part with it for ten times what it cost me.’’—Fred. W. Sprou!, 
of Sproul, Paul & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Free booklet and full information on request. 
Fairhaven [ron Foundry Co. 
FAIRHAVEN 
MASS. 








“S ‘ — 
She; \“BABY GRAND.” 


MARINE SEARCH GAS LAMP 
~ (SEPARATE GENERATOR) ~ 





~ WITA PORT & STARBOARD LIGHTS 
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Unfailing endurance powers 
Simple and compact in design, strong and durable in construction 
Elevated gearless commutator of special design, plunger pump without 
visible pipe connections, perfect lubrication. Highest grade material 
and workmanship. 


SOLD UNDER 5-YEAR GUARANTEE! | 
Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. 24, - omtce.” | 


IDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new 
design introducing many exclusive features which challenge 
comparison with any other engine of its class, regardless of cost. 
Runs on Gasoline Distillate, 
Kerosene or Alcohol without 
change in equipment. 


With Fresh Water 
With Sait Water 


Catalog 20-foot Launch with load, 6 to 10 


ACTUAL Bare 


H.P, Engine 


COMPLETE ENGINE 


Boat Fittings . $39.90 





Boat Fittings . 43.90 


Weight, bare, 52 pounds; height 
from base 11} inches. Swiftest, 
most powerful, efficient and re- 
liable engine of its size on earth 
Drives Canoe, Rowboat or 14 to 


miles per hour. Easy to install and 
operate Reversible runs cither 
economical and safe—cannot back / 




















TheH.E. Boucher Mfg.Co. 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 





MARINE MODELS 
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After. Shaving 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of 
the skin diseases often 
contracted. 
A positive relief for Sun- 
burn, Chafing, Prickley Heat, 
and allafflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s 
—the original. Sold everywhere or 
mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 
Trv Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 








CLEMENT & SMITH 
Bankers & Brokers 


1 Nassau Street, cor. Wall Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE 


Nassau Trust Co. B'ld’g, Brooklyn 
od - Pen MEMBERS OF THE 
en lement 
Stanton Whitney New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Percival Ww. Clement Chicago Board of Trade 
Telephone, 3720 Rector 
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Galley Fittings 


The fitting up of a yacht or ship's galley is 
the last important step in the furnishing of a 
boat. Our firm has had an & egy gh 
years in selling Tin, Enamell 

aeeieens Cooking Utensils, Cut'ery, en, telds 
and Wooden Ware. 

Our prices for wholesale or retail quantities 
offer s inducements. | We will be — 


by us. Send for Catalog, Dept. F. 
F. A. WALKER & CO. 
83-85 Cornhill 


Near Scollay Square Boston, Mass. 
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footers of Massachusetts Bay, and these boats 
should make splendid contests for the members 
of the Rhode-Island Yacht Club, under the 
waterline length—square root of the sail area— 
divided by 2 rule, which will probably bring out 
many surprises during the season. Among the 
boats already enrolled in the club are the Peri II., 
designed by E. D. Boardman for George Lee, and 
afterward raced by Dr. Morton Prince, who sold 
her to her present owner Mr. William J. Rooks; 
the Setsu, owned by J. A. Buffington; the Sigma 
III., formerly the Tayac; and the former cham- 
pion 21-footer, Little Haste, now owned by F. 
B. Thurber. 

These restricted 22-footers proved one of the 
best classes of cabin racing craft turned out in 
Massachusetts Bay in many years, and it seemed 
a pity that they could not have survived for some 
years to come. They had good cruising accom- 
modations, were well constructed, and barring 
the fact that they were a bit flat in their over- 
hangs, were a fine type of boat, and could go out 
and take it in any weather, in which the cruising 
craft were comfortable. They had speed and 
were easily handled. 


YACHTING.ON LAKE ST. CLAIRE. 
(Continued from page 377 


rises in the air and her long stern settles down 
leaving the water with scarcely a ripple, when the 
other boats are carrying heavy waves astern. 
In deeper water, or water broken by long swells, 
the boats with the shorter runs are not affected 
in this manner. 

In the near future the type of racing boat of 
the Lakes may undergo some changes, owing to 
the adoption of the universal rating rule by the 
Yacht Racing Union. For two or three seasons 
at least, the 21-, 18- and 16-footers will be the 
favorite racing classes in the Inter-Lake. Should 
Eastern experience with the universal rule pro- 
duce a satisfactory type of small boat, new rating 
classes may supercede the present restricted 
groups. In our waters the center-board is a 
necessity and there is small probability that the 
deep, fine-ended boat, developed so far under 
the universal rule, will become popular. In 
the short, steep seas of Lake St. Claire and Lake 
Erie, the beamy boat with full ends has, in the 
past, given greater speed and comfort, and local 
sailors will change with reluctance. 

The universal rating formula, with some 


| modification in the factors that will favor a 
j broader boat for the smaller classes, may be a 


solution of the problem. The adoption of the 


| new rule has necessitated a campaign of education 
} among the local yachtsmen. It seems rather 


difficult to get the ordinary boat sailor interested 
in a rating formula. A plan is on foot to have 


} the various clubs of the city appoint a joint 


committee, and in the early part of the season 
hold three handicap races under the auspices 
of different clubs. Yachts will be rated and 
classified under the universal formula, and, with 
this practical demonstration, it is hoped that 
yachtsmen will quickly learn the method of 
application of the rule and the value of the various 
factors. With an entirely new classification 
and time allowance schedule, these races should 
revive an interest among the old-timers that has 
died out because of the well-known results of a 
race under the old classification. Racing in the 
larger classes is on the wane in Detroit waters. 
The larger boats are built primarily for cruising 
and usually have auxiliary power. The only 
racing left for them is in the long distance cruising 
events—like the Chicago Yacht Club’s Mackinac 
Race. In such contests, heavy construction and 
moderate sail plan are advantageous and should 
foster a very healthy type of cruiser. 

The only hope of the development of a larger 
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YACHTING UNIFORMS 


When correctly made of 
proper materials add 


greatly to the appearance 


and comfort of any crew. 


We give you the result 
of long experience in 


making these garments 


The 
Greenwood - Atkinson - Armstrong 
Company 


CHICAGO 
80 Wabash Ave. 


DETROIT 
75 Woodward Ave. 











The Grant Nail and Supply Co. 


47 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


PARRA GLA] 


Headquarters tor KEYSTONE 
GALVANIZED BOAT NAILS, 
CHISEL AND BLUNT POINTS, 
CYCLONE CHAIN HOISTS, 
HELLER’S FILES, CLEVELAND 
DRILLS GALVANIZED IRON, 
Ete., Ete. Send tor Catalogue 








For Paddling or Power 
There’s no other summer sport like canoeing, 
= no canoes like the PENOBSCOT. They are 
g. light, = capacious, speedy, safe 
Ko y ae led. ‘anvas covered cedar 
of rope ital finish, built by experts, 
efully selected materials. Send for 
catalog of canoes, row boats and auto 

canoes before you buy. Write for it now. 
CARLETON CANOE CO., 17 Main St.,OLD TOWN, ME. 














YACHTING CAPS 


EMBROIDERED ORNAMENTS 
ENAMELED DEVICES 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
BENT & BUSH 
15 School Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with hardly 
an exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely 
of the absolute superiority of ‘‘ Lowell’’ duck. 

The excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment. 

**Lowell’’ duck is made in two qualities: 

**REGULAR?” for cruising and pleasure yachts. 
**SPECIAL” for racers. 
Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify either of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
for 15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails. 


All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 


3 Lowell, Mass. 


AILSA 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 
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Build It]| The Truscott 


,? 











Yourself “CRAFT OF QUALITY 


See First and 
Pay Afterwards 








On the Easy Payment Plan 


Get Pioneer Perfect Frames now—finish your boat in season and pay 
as you build. 

That’s the fair way—the square way—the Pioneer way. 

We know that Pioneer Perfect Frames are honestly made, that they 
supply the ‘‘hard part’’ finished complete and off your mind, that they 
save you two-thirds the boatbuilders’ prices and nine-tenths of freight 
charges—but you don’t know it—although you are entitled to—so—We 
meet you more than half way—we ask you to pay only part down—that is 
your guarantee that Pioneer Perfect Frames are all we claim and that you 
will be successful with them. 


. 
Pioneer Perfect Frames 

include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set up complete by our boatbuilders, then 
knocked down for shipment—you have merely to reassemble them—only 
common tools needed. Patterns and instructions for finishing absolutely Run smoothly and noiselessly. We prove actual boat and mutor 
free with frames. Or, if you want to build your boat complete, get a set of : 

Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns—-Try them 30 Days teat Nin . 
If they are not all we claim, simple, easy to follow and thoroughly practi- ogue, mentioning size and type of boat or motor required. Boat 
cal, just return them and get your money back without question. Start and motor car owners should have the Truscott supply catalogue 
now—build your boat in your spare hours before spring. : 


W’ rite today for free booklet, or send 25¢ for big 100-page Ox12 book on boatbuilding. 
Prices, descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 styles of boats yon can build, engines, 


fatingn. ste ged other practical information. Your quarter back if you're not more TRUSCOTT BO A T M FG. CoO. 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co. wharf 110, Bay City, Mich. Sub. Station 43 St. Joseph, Mich. 











value for every cent invested. Send five stamps for large cata- 
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. racing class than that of the 22-footer lies in the 

The Only Practical Portable Boat Canada’s Cup contest. The 27-rater is the class 

selected for this international event, and in a 

Is few years a large fleet of these boats should be 

The Skene Sectional Boat. It is the best ten- built on the Lakes. Toronto is building three 

der for small boats and vachts and is best boats of this class, and Rochester one, and should 

for inland fishing. Can be carried in the cock the Canadian lift the cup, it will be the signal for 
pit or in a email wagon. Is seaworthy, strong, some spirited construction work on this side 

and durable. In two sizes. Is indispensable 




















for boats entered in Ocean races. Write for THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
catalog. ra . 
: AUXILIARY. 
SKENE SECTIONAL BOAT CO. (Continued from page 359.) 
P . 29. 1907 212 Commercial Sireet, - Boston, Mass. 

eh lable to build, and the decrease in the weight per 
a AO TATA aon ~|horse-power, due to the two cycle and multi-cylin- 
Clear View der engines—one that will give a speed of from 


nesttinse Sema WILSON & GRIFFIN [ox (ravi give ony thre” Nou wie 


A neat, compact, self-generating, portable 




















and boats of all siege Uceteh is loaning wooye, true that one wants power only during a calm, 

pe Ny he ae etec.. Al MAKE RR S every sailor worthy of the name counting ita 

Write for Catalogue. S : sin to use it while there is a breath of wind to 
< cad faasoah a ae yp Pocnag ‘th Seve tants calteter lift a head sail, yet it is just as easy to walk your 
mt -  smrennes ; METEOR ATLANTIC boat along at such times as to creep, and there 
THE ELMINA VIGILANT sometimes occur tight places, especially with 

AMORITA IRONDEQUOIT smaller boats, when an owner would give a good 








VICTOR MARINE ENGINE — —— deal to feel that he had plenty of power at com 


14 H. P. UP TO 20 H.P 53 South Street : : : : New York mand under his feet. I know of a case where a 
Lofts, Foot of Hubbard St., Bath Beach, N. Y small auxiliary, in running from Vineyard Haven 
to Newport, was caught, one night, off Brenton’'s 
Reef in a stiff nor’wester, which drew down out of 
Narraganset Bay in wicked puffs. On account 
of her size the boat could not carry enough canvas 
to buck the wind, losing ground on each tack 


MARINE. SUPPLIES and sliding off to leeward like a municipal dump 
ing scow. So the engine was started and, in 
SPRAY HOODS ETC spite of the wind and sea, Newport was made 
’ , comfortably in a couple of hours with nothing 

A full and complete stock of Launches, Canoes, etc. worse than a drenching 
As regards the expense, the difference between 
a 3 and a 5 hp, ora 5 and an 8 hp—and so on up 





Telephone Connection 











We make to order and we make to 





ou have pone looking tor; safe, sure and noiseless. A _ id cpt + sg “zpase © ya the scale—is inconsiderable, as is also the addi 
bin ne ae ctly new and prominent features— shield or top. est of work ant : ‘ - ; 
such as water- “led bearings making + forge sg grease. The material. Write for anything needed tional cost of running. Ina number of the first 
ym wd ae LS Seniy ig Sup eames one. wares for your boats. auxiliaries, naptha, or some of the other vapor 

ts preventing — ‘om case. having es ’ : ’ 

to take up wear. Crank pins have enter aor, @ bearings bebned engines were tried, but they were large, taking 
oth he oe Workmanship , teria eal he bee, Thee C. M. JACOBSEN, ir up too much room in the cockpit, requiring a 
built DS HIL 9 4 ~ Everything in the Marine Line. stack to carry off the fumes, were great fuel 
by R. S. ILL, 78 East Fort St., Detroit; Mich. consumers, and in most cases were eventually 











—— discarded. 

There is a mistaken idea in regard to auxiliaries, 
which is quite common among those who have 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER never aaa an engine in conjunction with sails, 

ee ee that the motor, if started, will add to the speed 

* of the boat under sail. They figure that if 
Tanks of All Kinds a boat is sailing 6 miles an hour and the engine 
is capable of developing a speed of 5 miles, then 


For Use on Ships, Air Tanks for Supplying Air to the two working together should drive the boat 








Registered 
oud 7, G; Whistles on Boats, Naphtha Tanks, Oil Tanks, 11 miles. On its face this is fallacious, for if the 
rade own Oance ¥ Water Tanks, Condenser Tanks. boat is sailing above the speed developed by 
When You Buy a Canoe See that It Bears This Name Plate: Heavy Sheet Iron and Plate Steel Work of any the engine, the latter, if started, could not turn 
Art fuarantees to you correctness of models and quality.” Shape Desired. the screw fast enough to take hold of the water 
oon tks ca are carefully selected and Galvanizing of all Kinds of Iron Work for Ship -_ a gn . . - ‘ 
. u ce f Price bet0 Builders, Dry Docks, Ship Smiths and Con- and it would merely drag, being of no help 
odets for every use, ces, packec 28 up. . . : . 
vos iite Be nee on aad ange aa son. tractors of Marine Machinery. whatever. Practically, the only time an engine 
ww boats, and yeehe te rs. gen a . a 2 shia ’ = - s . neni 5 . 
OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 8 Middle 8t., Old Town, Me. Office 50 Cliff Street New York | is of use under sail is in a light breeze when the 





boat is not making the speed she is capable of 
under power. And, even here, if the wind is 
less than the speed of the engine the sails would 
idrag unless the breeze were forward of the beam 


I and the motor were setting the boat into it. 
ARB EHEAD REEN | To minimize the drag of the screw a two- 
\bladed one is usually used. With the growing 
demand for auxiliaries a number of feathering 
‘ " land folding propelle rs have been invented and 
Absolutely Anti-Fouling lare often placed in the smailer boats, giving 
lsatisfaction. In the larger craft the solid wheel 
is still generally used and is placed parallel 
with the sternpost when the engine is not working, 
the sternpost being made wide enough to thor- 
STEARNS ©& McKAY, ¢eJMARBLEHEAD, oughly protect it. With the knowledge of how 
small a hindrance the screw and engine are to a 
cManrincwarese, MASS. boat when under sail, the placing of power in 
yachts is becoming more and more. frequent. 
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“COMMUNICATED ADVERTISEMENT’ 





16-24 H. P. Touring Car £ 525 ($2,625. 








OU are probably coming to England this year for a 
holiday. If you do come you will need an auto- 
mobile if you wish to see all that is beautiful of 

English town and country. Should you intend purchasing a 
car we suggest that the car you decide on should have behind 
it a reputation for all that is best in automobile construction. 
We offer you the 1907 ‘‘Vinot’’ as the type of car that 
will fulfil the most exacting demands of the most exacting 


motorist. 











The Car 
with a 
Splendid 
Reputation 


When you come to England we cordially invite you to call and inspect 
our 1907 models. We shall always be happy to give you a trial run. 


SOLE AGENTS 


T. J. HARMAN & CO., 20 Regent St.. LONDON W., ENGLAND. 





16-24 H. P. Town or Touring Car < 675 (33,375. 


S far as reliability goes we can positively assure you 


that the question of ‘‘Vinot’’ reliability is absolutely 

guaranteed by its past records. Every British motor- 
ist knows of the marvelous success of ‘‘Vinot’’ cars in all the 
great Reliability Trials. Silent, smooth and powerful in 
running, economical on tires and petrol, wonderful hill 
climber and thoroughly reliable, perfect for touring and ideal 
town car, we offer you the ‘‘Vinot’’ with an assurance that 
wherever you go or on whatever road you may find yourself, 


you may always be able to say with certainty ‘‘] have the best.’’ 
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We are designers and builders of High Speed Motor Boats, Semi- 
Racing Motor Boats and Fast Cruising and Family Launches 
OUR BOATS ARE SURE WINNERS 


for we have never been defeated in any race, test of endurance or 
for sea going qualities by any other make of boat of the same size, 
power, or class. Place orders early to insure deliveries when wanted 
All good workmanship takes time and should not be rushed 
Write for our prices. 


THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT & OAR WORKS, Wyandotte, Michigan 


Works, Storage Sheds and Large Boat House—foot of Eurcka Ave. 











If you own a motor boat 
you need one 
Order through the } 
nearest dealer | 
No. 1, All Brass, $8. 
No. 2, lron & Brass, 6. 





Manufactured by 


Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Fast Hampton, Conn. 























A reliable and complete ignition system, with all 
the uncertainties eliminated. You will never run out of 
current, if you have an 


A le Ignition 
p e System 
“Floating the Battery on the Line.”’ 

This system provides an absolute assurance against any 
failure of current. It is doubly sure, as storage battery from 
which the current is drawn, is being kept constantly charged by 
the dynamo. 

Besides being safe and sure, Apple Ignition Current is strong 


and even in voltage, giving off sparks that will get every possible 
ounce of power and speed out of your engine. 


No matter what system of ign'tion you now have, or intend 
to get, you will not be doing yourself or your boat justice unless 
you read our Bulletin C-1. It's free; write toda 


THE DAYTON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
99 ST. CLAIR STREET, DAYTON, OHIO == 
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Telephone 2462 Broad 


Spray Hoods 





Everything in Canvas for Yacht Equipment 


Robt. E. Morton 


Yacht 
Sail 
Maker 


26 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


High-Grade 
Yacht and Boat Sails 


Yacht Awnings 








Manhasset 


Ship Building G Repair 
Company 


PORT WASHINGTON 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Yacht Supplies Marine Railways 
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Royal 
Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 

Bridgeport, Conn, 








The Perfect Razor 


is of steel finer than Damascus and has an edge that 
will split a hair. My customers say it is cheap at $s. 
I will send you one that will delight your face, post- 


paid $2. 
F. FRANZ 2 SONS, 


Fine Cutlery 


15 Portland Street Boston, Mass. 





Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50° 


Hand weven by Mexicans in Mexico from palm 
fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1. Postpaid for 50c., 2 for 
90c., to introduce our Mexican hats and 
drawn-work. Same hat, plain, 40c., 
both for 75c. Large, medium and small 
sizes. Fine for fishing, outings and 
gardening. Art catalog of Mexican . 3 
Sombreros FREE. ie 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. BK6, Mesilla Park. N. M. 
Lar-est Retailers Indian-Merican Handicraft in World. 











Windward 
Working Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 
out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. Let us esti- 
mate on your work this year. 


JONES & ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND, - - NEW YORK 


BUOYS 
(Continued from page 382.) 

a quiet day for this work, so that what swell 
there is will be as gentle as may be. The*new 
buoy is carefully hoisted on the deck of the 
tender, cleared of all other buoys and impedi- 
ments to quick action, and a course is laid for 
the spot to be marked. If the wind is right the 
land-lubber can hear it long before he can pick 
up the tiny black speck on the horizon, which 
is the buoy, but the pilot will have seen it before 
he heard it. So much for the keen sight of thos« 
who follow the sea. Arrived within a few rods, 
and the new buoy is slipped overboard——gently 
rolled to the side, slung in ropes and finally 
dropped at just the right moment with as little 
splash and noise as could be imagined. Promptly 
following it go the chain and anchor. And then 
there are two whistling buoys to be seen side by 
side—yet the new one is silent—silent for several 
minutes until the water fills its tube 

The old one is first secured with ropes through 
the whistle cage These are attached to the 
hoist and up the buoy comes slowly, slowly but 
surely, and is lashed to the side and guyed and 
stayed with ropes and springs as it comes up 
for this three-ton monster might do much damage 
if it should break loose, and with the swing of 
the ship, be converted into an iron pendulum, 
as irresponsible as it would be merciless It is 
in this that the danger comes—the impossibility 
of working on an even keel and the great weight 
of the object handled. When it is to be shifted, 
and the derrick, very cautiously and slowly, 
lifts it clear from the deck, the buoy will lurch 
and start a terrible swing which would fetch tie 
rail into the sea if allowed to continue. Then 
comes the command, *‘Lower Away, QUICK! 
and the buoy drops to the deck again before it 
reaches the end of its swing; then, in the very 
face of destruction, a dozen men will spring 
forward and with blocks of wood stop further 
rolling. A wait follows a careful watching of the 
seas ahead, and another attempt, and so, gradu 
ally, the buoy is worked on board and into plac e 
The anchor chain is pulled up next by the hoist 
if possible; if not, by the boat herself It is 
secured to snubbing posts and the vessel very 
carefully and slowly backs away. And either 
the anchor comes or the chain breaks—and it is 
for this reason that every one stands clear of 
the straining spring which attaches the chain 
For a chain or rope, breaking under such pres 
sure, will act with terrible retroactive force, and 
it is not good to be underneath when such things 
as loose rope ends with the power of a gun 
projectile are flying through the air. 
Finally the mud breaks away, the heavy 
weight comes bobbing to the surface, the chain 
is hauled in, and the old buoy, barnacled and 
dingy, leaves its relief at work sighing and moan- 
ing and groaning, like seven banshees, to await 
its turn at being relieved and cleaned. 
The can buoys of all kinds—little and big, 



















BY THE BROOKS 
SYSTEM of full sized patterns and in- 
structions. Rowboat and Canoe patterns, 
$1.60 to$2. Launch patterns from $4 up. 
$15— Price of 16 ft. Launch. 
Frame knocked down with pat- 
terns and instructions to finish, 
Other prices in proportion. 
Tiustrated Catalog FREE. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
2706 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
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GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


pointed and blunt—are ‘‘worked’’ in the same 
way, only it is seldom that they cause so much 
trouble as the whistler—partly because they 
are not so big nor so heavy and partly because 
they have not the long tube. But that they 
can get extremely dirty the photograph shows. 





Marine Designer 
and Practical 
Boat Builder 








POWER DORIES, CLUB DORIES, SAILING 
AND ROWING DORIES, TENDERS, LAUNCHES 
AND SKIFFS BUILT TO ORDER 


Address 
Swampscott, Mass., U.S.A. 


The picture of the whistling buoy on shore 
shows what can happen to such a contrivance 
This monster was run down in a fog by a coast 
liner and the propeller sheared off the tube as 
clean as if it had been paper. The next boat 
to pass, of course, reported the buoy silent, and 
the next day a new one was put down. Such 
accidents will happen—perhaps if it were not 
for these sudden cuttings off the buoys in their 
prime, by either vessels or ice, they would wear 
out in service—-as it is, it is seldom that buoys 
escape weather injury of some kind. 
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Boys—A Sailing or Power Dory Free! 


7 E will make you a present of one of these—the staunchest and gamiest boat made—if 
you will give us a few days of your time. Wouldn't you give us a little of your time 
to secure without a cent of cost to you a Swampscott Sailing Dory fully equipped 
with leg o’mutton sail, jib and a pair of oars, or a Motor Dory that will carry 

you along at a speed of 6 miles per hour? 


How to Get Them 


Here is our offer :—Secure for us 35 subscriptions to YACHTING 
and the Sailing Dory is yours, delivered freight prepaid. Get 60 
subscriptions and you earn the Power Dory Skiff. Isn’t that an 
easy task? You can easily get that number of subscriptions right 
in your own locality. If you hustle you can go sailing in your own 
boat on the Fourth of July. Goto your friends—they will be glad 
to subscribe because YACHTING is the best yachting magazine pub 
lished and the most beautiful periodicalin the country. Go and see 
the members of the yacht club in your town. And we will help 
you too. We'll send you the names of yachtsmen in your neigh- 
borhood to call upon—men who are actually interested. 

There are no strings to this offer. If you get the subscriptions 
you get the boat, and more than this, if you should happen to fal! 
short of the necessary number we will give you a row boat or a 
canoe or something else of the kind for those subscriptions you 
have taken, so that you get something in any case. You don’t even have to be a subscriber to YACHTING yourself. 


The Boats Offered 






















A SWAMPSCOTT SAILING DORY THAT WILL GIVE YOlt 
LOADS OF FUN 














Eighteen foot This Sailing Dory i a finely 6) 
eo Sa ee eee 
. laisson, of Swampscott, Mass., 
ing Dory the well-known dory builder It 

is complete with leg o’mutton sail 
and jib, center board, rudder, tiller and oars The dory is 
the gamiest of boats. It is famous because it is the boat of 
the Gloucester fisherman, who has the reputation of being 









one of the bravest and best sailors in the world. He uses the 
dory because it is the most seaworthy and safest boat of 










its size built It has such remarkable sea-yoing qualiti 

that daring sailors have crossed the Atlantic in those of 
larger size The dory i wift, easily handled, capaciou 
and safe We will present this fine 18-foot dory to you 
if you secure 35 yearly subscriptions to Yacutine. Think 






of it, only 35! 









Sixteen foot This is one of the fastest littl 
~1-s oats ever made ‘3 built by 
Motor Dory Skiff ° rmade, It silt 1 


the Atlantic Company, Amesbury, 






16-FOCT MOTOR DORY SKIFF THAT MAY BE YOURS Mas the famous builders 
power dory cratit It measures 16 feet over all has a 
beam of 4 feet 6 inches and is equipped with a 1% H. P. engine which will drive her at a speed of 6 miles per hour This boat is sub 







stantially built and carefully finished and has aroused great admiration and given the best satisfaction wherever used. It is non-sinkable 
The price of the boat is $125, and the freight charges bring the cost up to $135 or $140. We will deliver it to you ail freight charges paid 
if you send us 60 yearly subscriptions to YacuTine. This, we believe, is the greatest offer of the kind ever mad 








Eighteen foot Wearealso able to offer a fine 18-foot sea-going Power Dory built by the AtlanticCompany. It is the same as those fur- 

Sea-goin nished the U. S. Navy for torpedo boat destroyers, and the government for life saving service, which is the broadest 
sort of guarantee of design, construction, reli- 

Power Dory ability and seaworthiness that any boat could 
have. Equipped with a 3 H. P. motor which 

will produce a speed of 7 miles per hour. The price of the dory 

with the freight charges added is nearly $300. We offer it for 130 

subscriptions. 


To Yacht These are good offers for any club to take ad 
Clubs vantage of. Let your members subscribe to 

YACHTING in a body and secure one of these 
power dories for a club tender. The magazine will stimulate 
interest in yachting and thus benefit your club, and the tender 
will cost the club nothing 















Write today for further particulars, authorization book, etc 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK. SEA-GOING MOTOR DORY. THE DORY OFFERED IS BUILT ON THIS MODEL. 
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Yachting and Automobile Garments 
and Accessories 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


‘Ready to Wear and Tailored 
to Order 


We are confident that every pro- 
spective purchaser of Yachting and 
Motor apparel can have his every 
want gratified in making his selection 
from our very extensive stock. Our 
garments are made in all materials in 
medium and light-weight cloths, silks, 
leather, rubber, linen, pongee, mo- 
hair, etc. 

Should your taste require some- 
thing a little different, we have 
tailors who design exclusive styles, 
or who will execute your own ideas. 

A call will repay you, but our new 
booklet Y will, in a small measure, 
show you a few of our many models. 


SCANDINAVIAN FUR & LEATHER CO. 


14-16 West 33d Street, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 





/ 


Sole Agents for Chicago, Capper & Capper. Sole Agents for San Francisco, Roos Bros., Inc. 
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HESE FOUR REASONS explain 
why DU BRIE engines are 
speedier, operate at lowest fuel 

cost,run easi« r,quieter,and last longer 
than any other. (1.) Correct design, 
form and shape of pistonsand size and 
locat:on of ports, producing perfect 
scavenging. (2.) Original generator 
valve. with float feed and throttle 

better than any carburetor. 3.) Fer- 
fect Cooling System—direct-acting, 
non-binding, vertical plunger pump, 
and we take water from top of cylin- 
der, where hottest. (4 ) Elevated gear- 
less commutator, positive, noiseless, 
safe. Other reasons, convincing and 
vital to you, are fully explained in 
catalog, free on request. Ten sizes, 





2: h.p.. $60 4h.p.,$75 6h.p., $95 
for Engines complete 


DU BRIE MOTOR CO., 
420 Guoin St.. : : : Detroit, Mich. 


“EASTMAN” Raqeeves 


Department of Commerce and Labor 


for Steam Vessel Equipment 





500 Stock in New York 
DELIVERY WITHIN AN HOUR 





AMERICAN FIRE APPARATUS CO. 

















1 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


FOR FIRE 
TURN 
BOTTOM END UP 


THE EASTMAN 


























A Quarter of a [lillion People Have Found 
Out of Doors Healthier and 


Remington Semi-hammerless Single Shot Gun No. 3 





Safer Than Indoors. 





SINCE the San Francisco earthquake 


over 250,000 people have lived in || 12 guage, 28 inch, blued steel barrel, choke bored, top lever, rebounding lock, side cocking 
lever, pistol grip stock, refinished. 


We have purchased a quantity of these famous Shot Guns, and offer them at the remarkably 
low price of $5 each while they last. 


tents. Our 7x9 ‘ft. Wall Tents of 
special waterproof material, complete 
with ropes, poles and pegs, at $10, 
make it possible for everyone. Send for 


Special at $5. 












Regular Price $10. 








72 Page Illustrated Catalog of Camp 





and Canoe Outfits. Mailed on request. || CHARLES J. GODFREY COMPANY, 





ae 


10 Warren St., New York, U. S: As 














Fis CHARS. Engine 


The Acme of High Power Gasolene Motors 


in 3, 4, 6 and 8 Cylinder units 
from 18 to 300 horse-power, for heavy work 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


in 4, 6, and 8 Cylinder units. 60, 100 and 200 horse-power 
To order only. Properly designed and constructed to operate at extreme speeds 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 


556 WEST 34™ ST. NEW YORK. 
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ONE TYPE 
OF 

DEMONSTRATED 

GOODNESS 
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YACHTING 


MOTOR-BOAT AND AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


WHEN AND WHERE ARE YOU 
GOING TO LAND FIRST ? 





WHY NOT LAND ON US AT 
ONCE FOR 


OUR 1907 “Y” CATALOGUE 


F 
MOTOR-BOAT AND AUTOMOBILE 


SUPPLIES ann ACCESSORIES 





LARGEST VARIETY LOWEST PRICES 


IT WILL BE A SAFE 
LANDING 


THAT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


EVERYTHING FOR MOTOR-BOATS 
EVERYTHING FOR AUTOMOBILES 


233-235-237 RANDOLPH ST. 
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YACHTING 


_ FOR ROCIO NTS 


DONT LET YOUR DEALER SUBSTITUTE! DEMAND AND GET 


UNDERWOOD’S 
ORIGINAL DEVILED HAM 


Prepared under the U. S. Government supervision in the 
Spotless Kitchen of the Oldest Canning C yin A i 





Every Ham Microscopically inspected. Smoked by ourselves with hickory 

smoke; cured by ourselves with cane sugar; flavored by ourselves 
with fine spices; thoroughly cooked and sterilized twice in the pro- 
cess. You will find it delicious, appetizing, nourishing. Quite unequaled for sandwiches 
at lunch, picnics or tea. 





All Dealers.—if your Grocer does not sell it, for his name and 15 cents we will send you a |-4 can post-paid. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Established 1822, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Hot Food 
without Fire” 


UNTING , fishing, yachting, motoring, 
picnicing—lots of fun except for the 
man that has to build the fire, cook 

the grub and wash the pots and pans. Some- 
times he isn’t very strong on cooking, either. 

The Aetna Way makes eating all pleasure 
and no work—and it is the only way you can 
get a good square, piping hot meal ready in 
six minutes without the aid of fire, utensils 
or cook. 


Practically nothing for you to do but eat— 
then throw away the empty can. 


The secret is in the Aetna can, which is 
double, and HEATS ITSELF when water 


is poured in the outer can. 


22 different varieties—all absolutely pure 
and of the finest possible quality. 
If your grocer cannot supply you, 


write for booklet, or send $1.00 
for three sample cans of soup. 


Aetna Self-Heating Food Co. 


Jersey City, N, J. 
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A. SILZ, INC. 


Dealer in 
High-Class 


Poultry~ and Game 





Special Service to 


Yachts and Yacht Clubs 











416-418 West 14th Street 


Telephone: 4900 Chelsea NEW YORK CITY 








Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN j 


whether on board ship or at home is 


It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost invaria- 
bly. It basa rare richness of flavor and aroma and 1s uniformly excellent. 
E detail that helps to an exquisite 
‘able. beverage — selection, roasting, 
blending— is attended to in the 
preparation of J © COFFEE. 

In air-tigh* screw-top tins that preserve the 

aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 


5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 


A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers 
100 Front Street, New York 

















Established 1860 Incorporated 1898 


Sayles, Zahn Company 


Butchers and Packers 
Sixth Ave. and Tenth St. 


Li ~ New York 


1580 Gramercy 


We make a Specialty 
of Supplying Yachts 














The Aspell 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 


U. S. Army and Navy Contractors 


Headquarters for Yacht 
Stores of Every Description 


314-316 Greenwich Street, New York 


Telephone, 3698 Worth 
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Sy" CLICQUOT CLUB Y! 


(PRONOUNCED ~‘CLICK-0’’) 


GINGER ALE 


Long experience has taught us how to 
get the real flavor from the purest im 
ported ginger into our ginger ale. 


4, 
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When you drink Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale you get a delicious, thirst-quench 
ing, sparkling, effervescing draught made 
of the purest of pure water and real gin- 
ger, which is delightfully gratifying to 
the parched palate. 


For sale almost everywhere, but for 
your dealer’s name we will send you a 
unique handsome bottle opener, FREE 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
MILLIS, MASS. 
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Better than Imported or no Charge 
The World-Famous Waukesha Arcadian 
Water, combined with Extracts made in our 
own Laboratory from Selected Ginger Root 
and Fruit Juices, makes 


WAUKESHA // 


GINGER ALE 


The Choice of the Discriminating Every- 
where. A Beverage of Pronounced Purity 
—Abounding with Effervescent Health. 
Devoid of Astringent Tendencies 
Waukesha Arcadian Co,, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


MAY 29 1907 


416 YACHTING 


JUNE, 1907 








Bottled at the Spring 
Order Hiawatha Today 


Served at every first-class hotel, cafe, restaurant, buffe:, 
the leading clubs and on dining cars and steamships. 
Distributors: 


Leis {tare Curae 


a. ‘ New York, Chicago, Minneapolis,St. Paul, Duluth,Superior 

. a AGENTS: 
0; 2 CANAD ITALY 
Rowitt & Gooding LaPorte, Marton & Ce, Ltee. a Marca & Collorid 


CUBA AFRICA 
Sanches, Morales & Co. Means ~~~ ~ pany es 


Colloridi 
& Cairo, Egypt 
In addition to the above we have distributors in 
South America, Australia and all large 
cities throughout the world. 























CRYSTAL 


Domino — 





BY “GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK - - . - 1741 Broadway BOSTON - - - - - 20 Park Square DETROIT - : - 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CHICAGO -_ - ~ 1241 Michigan Avenue BUFFALO - - - : 717 Main Street CLEVELAND - - 2134-6 East Ninth Street 
PHILADELPHIA - 615 North Broad Street ATLANTA, GA. - 102 North Prior Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 512-14 Mission Street 


LONDON - . : . : - . - 26 City Road 
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MOTOR-BOAT AND AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


WHEN AND WHERE ARE YOu 
GOING TO LAND FIRST ? 





WHY NOT LAND ON US AT 
©). [es ae oO) 5: 


OUR 1907 “Y° CATALOGUE 


F 
MOTOR-BOAT AND AUTOMOBILE 
SUPPLIES ano ACCESSORIES 





LARGEST VARIETY LOWEST PRICES 


IT WILL BE A SAFE 
mV Niplinie 


THAT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


EVERYTHING FOR MOTOR-BOATS 
EVERYTHING FOR AUTOMOBILES 


233-235-237 RANDOLPH ST. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


1741 Broadway 
124i Michigan Avenue 
615 North Broad Street 


20 Park Square 
717 Main Street 
102 North Prior Street 


26 City Road 
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PENNSYLVANL#® 


DETROIT 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND .- 2134-6 East Ninth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 512444 Mission Street 








No Disappointments. te 
You never have to wait if you A 
use a Prest-O-Lite Gas Tank. 
Over 600 Placing Stations Everywhere in the U.S. 


Almost every responsible Dealer or Garage can supply 


you a tncadciad NC ian for a pgwly charged 
| SN tank SEZ 


Main Large 
Pumping 
Stations 


We have over 10,000 Newly 
Ch age sake ready to loan 
Deale any time anywhere 


make it ga ays easy tor Pi 
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V ‘THE PREST.O.LITE CO. 


Wf MAIN STATIONS 
A, YEW RK 04 8B y. BOSTON, 541 Tremont. SAN FRANCISCO P 
— INDIANAPOLIS. 22-24 S. Ea Stree TORONTO. 6G Kine Street. W 
Or at Any Respor 
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CONSIDER WELL THE 
ADVANTAGES ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Se ee aS over all other materials for decking and flooring 
4 ie | e of all types of water-craft. 

@ Absolutely non-slippery, water proof, unaf- 

fected by, wrenching Stresses and incompar- 

ably handsome in appearance and design. 

—- @Write for free Book-of-Designs-in- 

Color, which is also descriptive. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RUBBER COMPANY 
/ JEANNETTE, PA. 
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BRANCHES: 
_ PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broaé-S:reet. 
New York, 1741 Broadway. 


CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East Ninth St. 
CuicaGo, 1241 Michigan Ave. 


Burrato, 717 Main Sr. 
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DEEP SEA CRUISER 


Speed, 11 Miles. 


O. | 67 Feet 





HIS U.S. MOTOR BOAT “NORKA” 
is one of the most successful govern 
ment boats employed in coastwise 

work. She is large and roomy and built 
extra heavy, which enables her to work the 
entire year off the Maine Coast. She is 
equipped with twin screw 25 H. P. gasoline 
engines, giving her a sustained speed of 
eleven miles per hour. She also has an 
independent electric light plant, and hot 
water heating plant. The quarters are ver) 


large for a boat of her length, showing . ae 
foot main saloon, double stateroom, bath 
room and guests’ toilet. The finish is i 


white enamel. 














* NORKA.” 


U. S. Government Service 

















RAISED DECK DEEP SEA CRUISER 


Speed, 11 Miles. 











“LYDIA” 























We have many other vessels, designed, 


be pleased to have anyone 


contracted and building 


L. O. A., 75 feet 


HE “LYDIA” is 75 feet over all and 14 
z feet beam. She is very strongly built, 
and is a large and roomy boat. One 
of our very best designs for deep sea work. 
The power is furnished by one so H. P 
gasoline engine, which gives her a speed of 
eleven miles per hour. There is also a 
complete electric light outfit. 

The owner’s quarters consist of a double 
owner’s stateroom, a large guests’ stateroom, 
two washrooms and a large saloon. These 
quarters are handsomely finished in selected 
African mahogany We are now building 
six boats on similar lines. 


and should 


interested thoroughly inspect our work. In 


writing, please state approximate size, speed and type of boat required, 


CATALOGUE No. 133 MAILED 


PROMPTLY [UPON 


RECEIPT 


OF 


POSTAGI TEN CENTS 


Williams -~Whittelsey Company 


N, WHITTELSEY, Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Nicuotrs Broruers, Lrv., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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All Yachtsmen 


and owners of pleas- 
ure craft of any type 
or size should 
inform themselves 
regarding the pecu- 
liarly strong advan- 
tages of 


Pennsylvania 
Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 
for use as decking and 
flooring material. 
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Two big points: 
ABSOLUTE 


‘-NON-SLIPPERI- 


NESS and NON- 
DAMAGE from 
WRENCHING 
STRAINS, form 


but a small portion of 
its exclusive superior 


features. 


Write for this information and 
our Book-of-Designs-in-C olor 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK: 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO; 1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHICADELPHIA : 615 N. Broad St. 
ATLANTA. GA.: 102 N. Prior St. 
BOSTON: 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO: 717 Main St. 
DETROIT : 237 Jeffersdn Ave, 
CLEVELAND : 2134-6 E. 9th St, 
LONDON : 26 City Road 

























GASOLINE YACHT 





A NEW TWENTY-MILE 





Length over all, 80 feet; beam, 11 feet. Power will be furnished by 300 H. P. 
gasoline engine. This vessel is to be used by a prominent New York yachts- 
man between his country home and New York. 


FORTY MILES IN TWO HOURS 


IS GUARANTEED 


These yachts are also designed with pilot houses, and 
we are now constructing a number of this type. 


RAISED DECK DEEP SEA CRUISERS 


This type is an improvement over our well known design of the Government boat, 
**Norka,’’ and we have several on the stocks between 55 and 75 feet. We 
cordially invite your inspection. 


WILLIAMS-WHITTELSEY COM PANY 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF STEAM AND MOTOR YACHTS 
H. N. WHITTELSEY, Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE, 


Nicuots Brotuers, Lrp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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See 





JAN 3 1907 
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These iii are engagea in the very 
simple operation of laying a floor of 


Pennsylvania 
Interlocking 


Rubber Tiling 


the most elegant, durable and satisfactory flooring ma- 
terial made. This shows one of the beautiful designs 
of this tiling, of which there is almost infinite variety, 
and the manner in which it is executed. 

The blocks are made up in the factory according to the 
desired design. This design is then shipped in sections 
‘ of convenient size, and merely put together compactly 
over the space to be covered. Hammering to even the 
faces of the tiles completes the floor. And what a floor 
it is! Incomparable in elegance, silent, agreeable under 
foot and non-slippery; thoroughly water-proof, affording 
nol the slightest crevice for the accumulation of germs or 
filth, non-inflammable and odorless. It never shows 
wear under the heaviest foot traffic, but is more durable 
even than marble. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER TILING 
should be specified for public buildings, court rooms, hospitals, hotels, banks, offices, 
stores, and wherever its peculiar points of superiority recommend it. 


OUR BOOK-OF-DESIGNS-IN-COLOR 
with detailed information regarding Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling, should be in the 
hands of all architects and builders. Mailed Free on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA. RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK, 1741 Broadway CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue BOSTON, 20 Park Square BUFFALO, /17 Main Street 
ATLANTA, 102 N Pryor Street PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broad Street LONDON, 4 Snow Hill 
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HIGH SPEED CRUISER 


Speed, 18 Miles per Hour; 85 feet Over All 





























— esse] nov toc] 
building for a prot ent chts 


mat She is to be triple screw with 


three 100 HP each Thomas motors 
She is being built to the highest clas 
of yacht construction and her joinet 
work is of solid African mahogany 
throughout The owner’s quarters 
show a double owner’s stateroom, 
a double guests’ stateroom and large 
saloon and bathroom The dining 
saloon is forward and set into the 
raised deck. This is one of our new 
types of high speed cruisers. We have 
several others on the stocks with and 
without the pilot house. 


COASTING CRUISER 


Speed, 14 Miles per Hour: Length, 75 feet 


I ‘HIS cut shows our well known 
vacht, the Owvhee, which 
has a beam of 14 feet and a draught 


f 4 feet, and is driven by a heavy 


type, long stroke, 75 HP gasoline en 


gin These vessels are strongly built 
ind are designed with an idea 
being able to stand, without questio1 


anv ordinary coasting conditions 
The owner’s quarters show a large 
amount of room, giving a_ double 
stateroom to the owner, a doubk 
guest stateroom and bath room and 
large saloon. The joiner work of the 
boat, just finished, is of solid African 
mahogany and cream enamel This 


vessel can be inspected at any time 
































We have manv other vessels, designed, contracted and building, and should 


be pleased to have anyone interested thoroughly inspect our work. In 


writing, please state 


CATALOGUE MAILED 


approximate size, speed and type 


of boat required 


Williams-Whittelsey Company 


H. N. WHITTELSEY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE, 


Nicuots Broruers, Lrp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








Marine Engineer 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

















We have said a good deal about the infinite variety of 


incomparable Color Designs it is possible to render with 


Pennsylvania 
Interlocking 


Rubber Tiling 


and how, through its employment, elaborate interior effects may be enhanced to an 
artistic degree far beyond the scope of any other flooring matenal. While the Architect 
cannot fail to delight in the execution of ideas calling these wide and exclusive possibilities 
into play, the MARVELOUS ELEGANCE OF PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
TILING FLOORS LAID IN SOLID COLOR OR TONE .» EQUALLY 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 

Where art goes hand in hand with simplicity, the unmatchable greens, browns, blues, 
yellows, reds and tones obtainable in this flooring, vastly heighten and enrich effects 
which other materials can only restrict. Its peculiar, beautiful finish adds a most 
attractive sense of softness and warmth to interior schemes. 

More durable even than marble, easy, silent and non-slippery under foot, water-prool 
and sanitary, readily cleaned, non-inflammable, non-conductive of electncity, 


Pennsylvania Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


combines all advantages of all floonng matenals with not any of their disadvantages, and 
many desirable qualities exclusive to itself. Its greater first cost is far surpassed by its 
vast superiority and durability. 

ALL, ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS SHOULD HAVE AT HAND 
OUR BOOK -OF - DESIGNS -IN -COLOR, with full data regarding PENN- 
SYLVANIA RUBBER TILING, which will be mailed free upon request. 


ay 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 


NEW YORK, !74! Broadway CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broad Street 
BOSTON, 20 Park Square BUFFALO, 117 Main Street ATLANTA, 102 N. Pryor Sueet 
LONDON, 4 Snow Hill 
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